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JAMES, BAROM RIJTIIVEN. 


My Loiii;. 

A feeling oi’ dinidenee as .o its 
merits, alone prevented iny dedicating a former 
wo; k lo your lairdslnp, whieli treated of tlie liis- 
tory of your Noble Ancestors, and of the surely 
unmerited sentence, which alike overwhelmed 
themselves and their connections.,’>n one cruel 
and indiscrimin.atc fate. 

In the following story, I have attempted to 
detail the seijuel of the bloody tragedy, which, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, so ma¬ 
terially affected the fortunes of your Lordship’s 
House; and, while I have thrown the garb of 
romance around the characters in this tale, I have 
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tliroughout adhered, as much as possible, to his¬ 
torical and traditional truth. 

Altliough I have not the honour of a personal 
acxpiaintance with your Lordship, I do not see 
that I can ask a better grace for my work, than 
to be allowed to inscribe it to one whose Noble 
Progenitors suffered in the mysterious, but, I hold, 
innocent cause, which forms the subject of my 
stories. 


I have the honour to subscribe myself 


Your LoKDSiin-'s very humble Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 


EoiltBURon, 1st Dtc. 1828. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


In a former story, entitled, “ St Johnstoun, or, John, 
Earl of Gowrie," the Author endeavoured to afford an 
accurate sketch of the General History of Scotland, for 
the few years which preceded the close of the 16 th 
century, and to combine with it a more particular <h-- 
tail of the private events which occurred during the 
same period at the Court of Jamks VI. It was the 
earnest desire of the author to illustrate the genius, 
manners, and customs of a period, so interesting to the 
people of Scotland, as a Nation. The story was there¬ 
fore founded on the basis of history, and compiled of 
materials drawn from the documents and records to 
which access could be obtained, while an endeavour 
was made to embellish it from the information afforded 
by oral tradition,—and such illustrations of the pecu¬ 
liar character of the people, in their different ranks, as 
could be drawn from the various sources which histo¬ 
rical investigation discovered. 

The Author may, perhaps, be permitted to hope, 
that a mite has thus been added to that description of 
literature, the style of which has of late years been 
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Am’EKTlSEiMENT. 


SO greatly improved and enriclicd by a master band, 
whose works have l)een welcomed and ^id wnth 
avidity by all civilised nations—which has created a 
far higher and more correct judgment and appreciation 
of the style of writing now alluded to—and which, 
while it has softened the severity of history, can hard¬ 
ly be said to have descended from its dignity, for 
thotigh it permits a chastened scope to imagination, 
it is vet careful, in all essential points, to j)reserve 
truth. 

The success of a former work has encouraged the 
.Author to redeem the conditional promise contained in 
it, bv continuing in the same the narrative of 

certain private events which occurWfl. during a few 
years of the early part of the 17 th century, and which 
will be found detailed in the following story, eommem-- 
ing in the year 1608 ,—a period when, according to the 
words of a learned writer, the state of the kingdom of 
Scotland was such, that no man could build his secu¬ 
rity on the precepts of law—the principles of justice— 
or the feelings of humanity. 
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on, 

THE FORFEITURE. 


CHAPTER r. 


Thuu that vast scaleil iii thy nativity 
Tlie siavc of nature, and the son of hell. 

SuAKESFlSAItE. 


In a small town, situated on the sea-coast of 
Berwickshire, and built on the beach of a little 
bay, which forms the only secure harbour for ves¬ 
sels between Berwick-on-Tweed and the Frith of 
Forth, there dwelt, in the year 1608, a middle- 
aged square-built man, whose countenance expres¬ 
sed a fearless self-confidence, by name George 
Sprott, and by profession a notary; but whose pro- 
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fits, aaiuing fiorn a vt^'y liini'led praclicf, were ina¬ 
dequate to the wishes piomptotl tty liis natural bias 
to rapacity, and an ambitious spirit. It ihercfitre. 
in proee.ss of time, became strongly suspected Ity 
his neighbours, that his father, an honest and up 
riglit man, wlio had been brougtit down by mis¬ 
fortune from a better situation to that of a com¬ 
mon labourer, liad neither increased the happiness 
or true respectability of his only son, by having 
given him an education and calling calculated in 
no small measure to foster those bad j)ropcnsilies 
wltich they suspected had frequently made ship¬ 
wreck of his integrity. Yet when suspicion or 
mischief to himself arose from his evil practices, 
it did but urge him on to new contrivances, where¬ 
by he flattered himself he would at length rise 
iiir above the level of those whose disapprobation 
of iiis conduct, and tvant of respect for his assumed 
consequence, he construed as the effects ol' envy 
.uid malice. Thus situated, and with a minil thus 
constituted, it was natural that he should eagerly 
embrace any projmsal that Iteld out a prospect 
of realizing the hopes so anxiotisly cherished, ol 
one (lav elevating himself above those who had 



;K)t unlii'ijuciitl)’ pveiliclod tor liiiii ;i voi y ditlmiU 
sort of exaltation. 

It was, therefore, witli the utmost joy, that 
lie one morning rcceivwl a secret summons to 
attend a stranger, who apjKMntctl him a meeting at 
die next hour of midnight, among the ruins of an 
ancient ablx'y, which lay at the distance of some¬ 
what more tlian two miles from the place of his 
residence. This .summons purported to he from 
the proposer of something infinitely to the advan¬ 
tage of him with whom so extraordinary an in¬ 
terview was thus sought. 

Various were the conjectures which suggested 
themselves to the highly excited mind of Sprott, 
tluring the hours of a long day in the month of 
June, that intervened between receiving this wel- 
< onie invitation and the hour of appointment. The 
lirmament at length began to darken, and, urged 
by his impatience for the time of meeting his ex¬ 
pected jiatron, he cautiously unfastened the out¬ 
ward door of his humble dwelling, that he might 
not disturb the slumbers of his aged lather, and 
of a sislcr many years younger than himself, who 
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boUi resided with him; and, at a little after tea 
o’clwk, lie tt)ok liis way along the sea-coast, by 
a f(K)tpath which alternately led him to the verge 
of its prccijiitous banks, or descended, by a rough 
.and narrow path, to the beach where the uncouth 
and grotescjue figures of the darkened rocks might 
have a})peared, to a less fearless man, like a pha¬ 
lanx of threatening forms placed there, to deter 
him from prosecuting his })resent purpose,—a pur¬ 
pose which was to become the harbinger of crime 
and misfortune. Sprott stopped not, however, to 
bestow u})on them a single look, or to listen to the 
solemn and measured dash of the waves below; 
but passed on with lengthened and hurried steps, 
entirely absorbed in the contemplation of the ad¬ 
venture in which he was embarking, and presently 
turning his back upon the ocean, struck across 
•some fields which lay between him and the point 
to which he directed his course; and shortly after¬ 
wards found himself in the midst of the ruins of 
the monastery, and near to the place of rendez¬ 
vous,—which, however, from the shade thrown 
by the parts of the building still standing, and the 
numerous labyrinths formed by the ruined masses 



that lay on tlic gvound, he found it no easy matter 
to discover. 

This abbey, the oldest in Scotland, had also 
l)een one of the most extensive and splendid. It 
%vas here, if ancient records may be believed, 
that its immaculate abbess, and her nuns, influ¬ 
enced by holy zeal for the safety of their souls, 
performed an act of barbarous heroism, which has 
been the means of transmitting their names to a 
degenerate and incredulous posterity. It was here 
that King Edgar, son of Malcolm Canmore, rest¬ 
ed, while on his way to claim the throne of his 
father, under the miraculous banner of StCuthbert, 
the sacred gift which had been bestowed on him 
at Durham. In return for which piece of service, 
he made a present of this monastery, with its adja¬ 
cent lands, to his benefactors, after restoring it to 
all its pristine strength and beauty, by rebuilding 
its walls, which had been injured by fire, himself 
assisting in the dedication to the Virgin of its sump¬ 
tuous cliurch. Such was its strength, that, during 
the regency of Mary of Guise, it withstood the 
assault of eight thousand men, provided with artil¬ 
lery, and commanded by the Earl of Arran, (ill 
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the invaders were compelled to retreat by the 
Englisli, in whose possession it then was; and who 
having put its peaceful inhabitants to flight, con¬ 
tinued for a length of time to retain it, and make 
the most devastating incursions on the neighbour¬ 
ing districts. After this, it was erected into a tem¬ 
porality by James VI., and bestowed upon the 
sixth Lord Home, for his services in suppressing 
the rebellion of Bothwell. It had not, however, 
escaped the zealous hands of the early reformers, 
whose piety too often manifested itself in warring 
with the “ carved work of the sanctuary and be¬ 
ing at length totally deserted by both catholic and 
protestant, it had, at the’ period when our story 
commences, fallen into ruin, and become the prey 
of the neighbouring villagers, who, using it ns 
a (juarry, had constructed from its venerable re¬ 
mains all the more modern buildings foi- many 
miles round. Nor have these depredations ceased 
even at this day ; for its fluted pillars and richly 
carved capitals being occasionally dug uj) from the 
earth, are apjflicd without remorse to the support 
of a cattle-shed, or the construction of a pig-stye. 
I.itth' or nothing now remains above ground of 
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iliis formerly wide-spreading and noble struc ture, 
excepting tlic northern wall of tlie parish cliurch, 
whicli exhibits tlie broken arches of its cloisters 
choked up and defaced by rude plaster and 
white-wash, presenting a sad memorial of the bar¬ 
barous taste and contemptible parsimony which 
could thus consign to total oblivion the small rem¬ 
nant of so celebrated and magnificent a pile. 

It is time, however, to close this digression, and 
return to keep company with Sprott, in his search 
i'or a small building formerly annexed to the 
church, and standing at the easternmost corner of 
what had been the cemetery of the abbey, and 
which the inhabitants still used as a burying- 
ground. Tiiis building consisted of a vault, where 
the remains of some neighbouring dignitaries were 
dejjosited. The marble tablets which had rc- 
anded their worth and their pious gifts to the 
church, were torn down or defaced, and the door 
which had once connected it with the church, and 
rendered it impervious to the eye of idle curiosity, 
wa.s no longer to be seen, while the archway it had 
served to close now gave free admittance to tlu 
foot of the intruder. 
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Spi'ott wandcrcil, as wc have said, for some 
time among the ruinous heaps which encompas- 
scil him, before l>e discovered the place which 
had been most minutely pointed out to him by 
his anonymous correspondent, and with which, 
by day light, he was tolerably well acquainted. 
When he at length entered it, no answer was re¬ 
turned to his enquiry, whether any one was in 
waiting; so that having followed round the inside 
of the walls, and ascertained it was unoccupied, 
lie withdrew to a short distance from its entrance, 
and seated himself upon a tombstone, keeping his 
eyes in the direction of the place he had just left. 
But being unable, from the darkness of the shade 
into which it was cast, and the indistinctness of all 
around, to discern when any one approached, and 
becoming impatient of the delay, he was again 
about to enter the arch, whran he was challenged 
from within by a voice whose tones were so pecu¬ 
liarly harsh and sepulchral, that they required to 
be but once heard to be ever after remembered. 
Sprott was possessed of uncommon strength of 
nerve, and had never been known to quail before 
the living, or to fear the dead. He had just been 
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sitting amid the surrounding gi'avcs with the same 
careless indifference with which he would have oc¬ 
cupied at that hour his own arm-chair at home; 
but no sooner did this voice reach his ear, than 
he involuntarily started back, and its instant ef¬ 
fect on his frame was to operate like a fit of ague, 
and to bedew his forehead with a cold sweat. 

“ Come somewhat nearer,” said the voice, “ if 
Uiou art George Sprott, and say what' the devil 
ails thee that thou answerest not ?” 

“ I am he,” returned Sprott, in accents rendered 
nearly unintelligible by the extremity of his sud¬ 
den fear, “ but I charge ye, say who art thou, or 
here mustendour communication; foricould swear 
that I have heard that voice before, did the grave 
not cover him who owned it.” 

A short and scornful laugh, which uncontrol¬ 
lable contempt seemed to prompt, followed this 
speech on the part of him so addressed, and the 
same appalling voice again sounded in the cars of 
Sprott. 

“ Come nearer,” it again said, “ and convince 
yourself that I am a man of earthly mould ; feci 
this hand,” he continuoti, as he stretched forth 
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an arm, and seized upon one of Sprolt’s hands, 
wliilc the body to which it belonged still remain¬ 
ed in the shade of the building: “ Hath it not 
vital heat, bones, sinews and flesh ? Thou are a 
tall man, indeed—and a proper fellow I have fixed 
on to make his fortune by his resolution. But 
now mark me—-cither dismiss immediately these 
childish apprehensions, and listen to me like a 
man, or for ever renounce such an opportunity 
of enriching yourself as your rapacious spirit will 
never cease to lament—and instantly begone. But 
if ever yc breathe a syllabic of this meeting to 
mortal car, such speedy vengeance shall overtake 
ye as thou hast never yet dreamed of.” 

•The last part of this speech was delivered with 
the most passionate impatience; but Sprott, in¬ 
stead of obeying the injunction to make good his 
retreat immediately, advanced within the build¬ 
ing ;—for the stranger, by the talismanic mention 
of the mammon, to the acquirement of which he 
had been so long willing to sacrifice every better 
principle, had subdued his fears, and rekindled 
the evident desire of gain which, with him, almost 
amounted to mania. 
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“ Nay, whosoever you arc, he not .so wratliful," 
said Sprott; “ I seek not to pry into what you 
may desire to keep secret; but if you will consider 
the mystcriousness of your summons, the hour, 
the place, and, above all, the singular resemblance 
which, as I have informed you, your voice bears 
to that of a person who, to my knowledge, hath 
been more than two years nunibcrcd with the 
dead; and a resemblance, in as far as I'can judge 
in this darkness, which extends to your height, 
and the very make of the hand with which you so 
lately clasped mine, for in each of these particu¬ 
lars there was an extraordinary peculiarity in the 
person to whom I allude.—If you consider these 
circumstances, you will find more caitsc of sur¬ 
prise at my now entering the same shelter with 
you, than at the sudden dread which, I confess, 
so lately seized upon me, who never before feared 
either ghost or devil.” 

“ Now, at least, thou speakcsl .sensibly,” said 
the stranger, in whose uncommon voice irony was 
blended with apparent returning confidence, and 
who had his own secret reasons for excusing much 
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of the terror so lately manifested by Sprott—“ for 
who ever heard of a lawyer’s being afraid of the 
devil, since, were he to appear among your frater¬ 
nity, it must be as a learner and not a teacher of 
evil. Hah! what sayst thou, friend Sprott; could 
thy brotherhood not instruct him in something— 
what thinkest thou ? For example, coujdst thou 
not thyself, were he to offer thee a sufficient bribe, 
give him a lesson in the counterfeiting of hand- 
WTiting, at which thou art so expert; and, scorn¬ 
ing the petty equivoques which he commonly em¬ 
ploys, outface him in a court of justice, and swear 
down all the barriers betwixt thee and a snug 
lairdship ?” 

. A dead silence, of about a minute, succeeded to 
these extraordinary questions, while the speaker 
waited a reply, and the listener weighed their im¬ 
port in his mind ; which, not being slack to com¬ 
prehend, he replied to accordingly ;— 

“These jibes,” he said, “in which you arc pleased 
to cloak your meaning, are, if I mistake not, intend¬ 
ed to reveal to me much of the purpose for which 
you have sought this meeting; and as you appear to 
be well aetjuainted with some of my qualifications. 



wliicli it would seem you intend to turn to ac¬ 
count, you must be more explicit in naming the 
use to be made of them, and also tlie reward pro¬ 
posed for their exercise ; and if I like the terms, 
you shall have no fault to find with either my in¬ 
genuity, iny diligence, or my secrecy.” 

“ Bravo! but may I equally depend upon your 
courage, should it be put to the testsaid his in¬ 
visible interrogator, in the same tone of sarcasm 
with which he had put his other questions. 

“ You may,” replied Sprott, “ in spite of any 
opinion you may have formed to the contrary 
from late appearances; for recollect, that it is ojie 
thing to deal with the living, and another to be¬ 
lieve yourself in the presence of the dead.” 

“ But what if the living were to persuade you 
that you were yourself soon to become a depart¬ 
ed spirit, would thafnot shake your constancy, even 
though assured of your safety by your employer 
“ Say no more on the subject of my fears,” 
replied Sprott, nettled by this harping on his want 
of courage; “ it would seem that, however much 
you know of me in other respects, you arc to¬ 
tally unac<{uainted with iny character in this.” 
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I am not so ignorant ol your cliaraoler, in 
any respect, as you may perhaps imagine, or I 
sliould not, in tin's case, have sought after you,’' 
lelnrncd his mysterious companion; “ though your 
(oily this night well nigh persuaded tne I had 
mistaken my man, and nearly deprived you of a 
fair opportunity of bettering your fortunes. But 
now liearken to me,” he continued in a low and 
earnest manner, while the hollowness of his tones 
made his voice apjxiar as if issuing from the 
graves beneath, and going close to Sprott, he laid 
his hand on the sleeve of his doublet, as with the 
intention of preventing him from moving further 
off, and of commanding attention by the dilTerent 
tlegrecs of pressure with which he enforced his dis¬ 
course. 

“ Now, hearken to me while I explain myself 
in as few words as possible on a subject of seri¬ 
ous moment. You arc not ignorant of the odium 
under which our sovereign has lain ever since the 
death of the late Earl of Gowrie and his brother, 
now nearly eight years ago, and of the total fail¬ 
ure of his asseverations and those of his courtiers 
in gaining credit to the truth of the alleged conspi- 
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vaey. I leave you, tlieref’ore, to imagine how wel¬ 
come any discovery would Ik; which could clearly 
prove the facts, and put to silence the imu'murs 
of the people, but more especially of the clergy, 
who liaving been rigorously dealt with by the 
kins for their disbelief, would tims be led to con- 
Cess his justice, and, by way of atonement, liccome 
less firm in their opposition to the alterations in 
church government which his majesty is so anxi¬ 
ous to effect. For this purpose he has now sent 
the Earl of Dunvere to Scotland, who is at this 
moment labouring in vain to bring about his mas¬ 
ter’s wish. I need not point out to your sagacity, 
therefore, the weighty service which may thus be 
rendered to the sovereign and his ministers, and 
the ample reward tliat would infallibly follow it. 
Say, then, if you are inclined to earn this reward 
by measures which, for many reasons, none cun 
accomplish so well as yourself.” 

Here the unknown speaker paused, and Sprott, 
who had been listening to him with breathlcs.s at¬ 
tention, assured him of his willingness to become 
an agent in any scheme whereby ends so desirable 
might be produced,—cx])ressing, however, his 
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liojxss that it miglit not involve the necessity of 
more bloodslied. 

“ Let not your immaculate amscience harbour 
any fears uj)on that score, most upright George,” 
said the unknown; while the sneer with which the 
sarcasm was pronounced became as much impres¬ 
sed upon Sprott as if the light of day had enabled 
him to see its expression on the features of his 
darkling companion. He thus felt perfectly con¬ 
vinced that the person with whom he conversed 
was indeed not only, as he had professed himself, 
intimately acquainted with his character, but no 
way inclined to spare him, or likely to listen to 
any scruples by which he might purpose to en¬ 
hance the value of his assistance. He, therefore, 
muttered something of his satisfaction at this in¬ 
formation, and begged him to proceed. 

“ Well, then, having quieted your scruples on 
this head, you must know that the utmost evil 
that can result from our plans will be the loss of 
fortune to the heir of a person whose turbulent, 
and in some instances rebellious conduct during 
his life, will give the colour of truth to an accusa¬ 
tion of his having been concerned in tlic treason- 
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able practices of Lord Gowrie, and that the man 
to whom I allude is no other than your late pa¬ 
tron the Laird of Restalrig, whose only son is now 
abroad. Now, as you must, from your having 
for many years transacted business for him, be 
well acquainted with his handwriting and style of 
diction, as well as with many minute dreum- 
stances of his family concerns, you can, by forging 
letters from him to the Earl of Gowrie, make the 
long doubled conspiracy perfectly clear; while I 
leave it to your ingenuity to account for your ha¬ 
ving become possessed of them. At the same time 
I must suggest that you may assign with proba-^ 
bility your wish of screening your patron from 
an ignominious punishment, by concealing your 
knowledge of his treasonable practices till after his 
death, which”— 

Here the speaker was interrupted by Sprott, 
who vehemently objected to this implication of 
himself, as amounting to misprision of treason. 

Tush!” said his instructor, “ thou art 
not such an ass as to believe that those so much 
interested in supporting the truth of thy testimony, 
will run the risk of your tellitig tales, by driving 
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you to extreinilics. If, however, you liave any 
such weak fancies, you may dispel them with all 
ease, by recollecting what hath even now happen¬ 
ed to Lord Balmerino, who, for exoneration of 
the King, took upon himself the guilt of having- 
written to the Pope in the name, and without the 
authority, of his sovereign, promising his Holiness 
all kindness if he would assist him in attaining the 
English throne on the death of Elizabeth. For 
which offence he hath been accused of treason— 
brought to Scotland by the Earl of Dunvere—• 
first imprisoned in Edinburgh, then at Falkland, 
and lastly carried to St Andrew’s, where the farce 
of passing sentence of death upon him was per- 
• formed, but remitted during pleasure.—And 
where is he now, I pray you ? Why, in his own 
house of Balmerino, enjoying the reward of his 
faithful service. And further, to convince you 
that your safety in this matter is amply provided 
for, know that I have in my possession the pro¬ 
mise of a free pardon to any one whoso evidence 
■ shall establish the fact of Restalrig’s guilt, and al¬ 
so a promised grant out of his forfeited lands, 
which you shall examine for your own satisfaction. 



wlicn you have completed the task required of 
you, and produced the documents. I give you 
the period of eight days to accomplish what you 
now undertake, trusting to your ability, and the 
pains you will not fail ta employ for your own in¬ 
terest. When that time is elapsed, you will again 
(ind me here at the same hour at which wo have 
met to night, that you may then put into my 
hands the produce of your labours. Not failing, 
at the same time, to bring with you what original 
writings of Restalrig’s may be in your possession, 
that I may have an opportunity of comparing the 
writings, and judging, in other respects, of the ac¬ 
curacy of your imitation. Now wend your way 
homeward, for enough has been said to-night; 
and the spirit of invention be with you.” 

“ I go,” returned Sprott, “ and shall begin my 
employment immediately ; but before I depart, it 
were but reasonable methinks that I should be so 
lar trusted as to know with whom I have- been 
concerting measures which may lead to con.se- 
quences in which I am so deeply concerned.” 

“ The information you require,” answei’ed the 
hiianger, “could be of no essential service to you. 
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and would cause very serious inconvenience to 
myself; therefore, once for all, there is no chance 
of my indulging you in so idle a wish, and woe 
l)etide you if ever you set yourself to obtmn such 
information by underhand means, for in that case 
the fabric of your hopes, which now rests on a 
secure foundation, will crumble into dust, never 
more to be reared, and you will have cause to 
remember this night with the bitterest sorrow. 
Avoid this quicksand, and a safe path to the emi¬ 
nence and gain you so much covet lies straight 
before you.” 

There was again a short silence while Sprott 
appeared to be forming his final determina¬ 
tion. 

“ Few men would, I believe, be bold enough,” 
he said at length, “ to embark in this business on 
such conditions : I am, however, resolved to run 
all risks for the promised reward. Farewell, then, 
for the prei^ent, and whoever you are, you may 
expect me here eight nights hence.” 

^oe that it be so,” returned his companion, 
“ ini^meanwhile salve thy tender conscience with 
this Insurance, that thou shall-not be required to 
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be one whit rao^e of a rascal than is absolutely 
necessary for our purpose. And hark ye, lest ye 
should meet with more goblins to-night, I advise 
ye to steer clear of the Law, Clootie’s Croft, and 
the Crockie of Maggy Shaw.” 

Sprott replied not to this taunting allusion to 
his late fears, but left the vault while the harsh 
and demoniac laugh, which accompanied it, still 
rung in his ears, and again so forcibly reminded 
him of the person, to the number of whose well 
remembered peculiarities it added another appal¬ 
ling feature of striking resemblance, that, for a 
few seconds, he felt palsied by the extraordinary 
sensation it created. This temporary fear, how¬ 
ever, decreased at every step by which he reced¬ 
ed from its cause; and his mind became deeply 
occupied in reflecting upon all that had passed 
within the last hour, and in conjectures relating 
to the person he had just left. That he could, 
indeed, be the same man he had formerly known, 
he believed impossible, from certain strong cir¬ 
cumstances, with which he w^s acqnaiilted, that 
incontrovertibly proved his decease. He was there¬ 
fore obliged to come to the eonclusion, that some 
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other iiuman being was possessed of many of those 
uncommon attributes which he had supposed pe¬ 
culiar to the person now no more. For on his 
iciison gaining strength by reflection, his natural 
hardihood returned, and he did not, for a moment, 
allow himself to imagine that he had conversed 
with a disembodied spirit. Yet who could this 
jicrson be who seemed so familiar not only with 
his history and character, but also with local 
names and superstitions, respecting which he evin¬ 
ced so perfect a knowledge, having advised him 
to avoid those places on his road homewards, 
which the neighbouring villagers firmly believed 
to be the haunt of the evil one ? Clootie’s Croft, 
or, as if vvas more generally called, “ the Good- 
man’s Field,” was a small portion of the best land 
anciently set apart by the inhabitants of most Scot¬ 
tish villages, as a propitiatory gift to the devil, 
on which projterty they never presumed to in 
trude. The Law, or the highest hill in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the village, was then 
well known as the pinnacle on which his satanic 
maj^^Tmpicnlly held his court, and which (by- 
(hc^bPl) retained for many years its reputation for 
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such iiifcrnalmeetings; insomuch, that an unfortu¬ 
nate man was, nearly thirty years after this {wriod, 
burned for having, in this place, a consultation 
with the devil, who empowered him to compass 
the death of Sir George Home of Manderston by 
afflicting him with a grievous distemper, from 
which he was only recovered by the apprehension 
,^and execution of the culprit. The third place of 
evil report, namely, Maggy Shaw's Crockie, was 
a broad flat stone, near to the brink of a precipice, 
overhanging tlie sea-shore, about a mile from 
Sprotl’s residence, and lying near to the road 
which led between the villages. This stone was 
placed over the remains of an old woman who had 
hanged herself, and who was said to be frequent¬ 
ly seen at night sitting upon it in the shape of a 
white sep-mew. But to resume our story;—The 
minute inlbrmation possessed by the stranger in 
all these particulars, as well as in what relaterl to 
Sprott himself, added, as we have said, to his 
perplexity. Therefore, after many fruitless at¬ 
tempts to form any feasible conclusion with re¬ 
gard to the name or degree of his present em¬ 
ployer, he gave it up a- a useless and improfi- 
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table speculation, and suffered his thoughts to 
be entirely absorbed in the contrivance and ar¬ 
rangement of the scheme which was to deprive 
the son of his late benefactor of his property, arid * 
render him a nameless beggar—For this, he was 
well aware, must be the consequence of success in 
his machinations. 

He was, however, far from contemplating this 
diabolical purpose in the same light which it must 
have appeared to any man whose views were not 
distorted by false reasoning. He had been long ac¬ 
customed to repine in secret at his own poverty, 
and to persuade himself that, in the partial dis¬ 
tribution made by Fortune of her bounties, it was 
the right of every man whom she had slighted, to 
remedy her neglect by every means which acci¬ 
dent might place in his power. Thus he was 
not likely to stick at trifles when such a prospect 
of gain was presented to his diseased fancy as had 
been offered him by the stranger; and the lead¬ 
ing passion for money, which was paramount to 
every other feeling, being now; as he conceived, in a 
fair way of meeting its gratification, he was in a sort 
of fever with the whirl of delightful ideas which 
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the proposal of the stranger had conjured up, 
and he indulged himself in fond visions of fu¬ 
ture greatness. Yet, as perhaps the worst of men 
possess some solitary good quality, and we arc 
told in the holy parable, that a feeling of natural 
aifection still remmned in the breast of Dives even 
in hell, so did the power of conducing to the wel¬ 
fare and gratification of his father and sister enter 
largely into the golden dreams'bf Sprott. In his 
greedy and grasping character there was a an¬ 
gular mixture of the strongest affection towards 
them. And that heart which was capable of prac¬ 
tising the most cruel oppressions in tlie way of 
his ordinary business, whenever such conduct pro¬ 
mised a prospect of gain to himself, yet turned 
with an intensity of fondness toward the only two 
beings whom he loved, of which no idea can be 
formed by those who are not deeply read in the 
intricacies and contradictions of human feeling. 
It was alone in his intercourse with these objects 
of his affection, that his corrupted heart became 
sensible of pure sentiments. For his knowledge 
that their innate principles could never assimilate 
with his own, caused him in their presence to 



<1rop a veil over his real sentiments, which for the 
time liad almost the eflFect of hiding their defor¬ 
mity from himself, while it saved them mucli 
distressing information. Still it was impossible 
but that many of his peccadilloes should come to 
their knowledge, it being pretty evident to them 
that he frequently turned all his natural talents 
for artifice against the most estimable characters 
of the little community in which he lived, when 
feed by the evil-minded to make the worse appear 
the Ixjtter cause. Thus liis old father, who had 
toiled late and early to give his son an education 
suitable to what he had imagined the extraordi¬ 
nary genius of his cliildish years; could not help 
regretting tliat he had chosen a profession for 
him which gave such free scope to his worst pro- 
f)cnsities. Nor did he contemplate his own blind¬ 
ness without wonder, in having mistaken for indica¬ 
tions of superior wisdom what were merely the ef¬ 
fects of cunning, excrci.sed in a pertinacious adhe¬ 
rence to his own opinion, whether right or wrong, 
in defence of which he had so early exhibited an 
uncommon degree of art. Yet the old man ceased 
not to hope in his amendment, and to regard him 
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wiili ihc biimc doting affection that he had i'clt for 
liiiii in his days oi’ childhood; and if he was much 
Jialed abroad, he was as deeply loved at home 
For there, too, bis sister, whose soft heart ever 
endeavoured to excuse his faults, hung upon his 
words, and watched his looks, with a degree of 
fondness and deference that was highly gratifying 
to his self-love. This sister was fifteen years 
younger than himself, and the vows- which his 
mother had required from him on her deathbed, 
that he would become her protector, had hitherto 
been most religiously fulfilled. He had been her 
teacher, and the supplier of all her little wants; 
and to have her know more, and be dressed above 
her equals, was happiness to himself. Thus the 
hallowed fire of filial and fraternal love burned in 
the bo.som of this misguided man like the flame of 
a sepulchral lamp, which is not the less bright or 
pure, because all else within the mansion of cor¬ 
ruption is noxious and loathsome. Amidst, the 
flrcams of riches and elevation that were the result 
of the interview we have just recorded, his greedy 
and fertile imagination grasped at more and more 
wealth. The profits of his ordinary business ap- 
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pcaral paltry and l)cggarly, and not worth In^ 
concern—and he calculated with a tender warmth 
of feeling on the increased comforts and conse¬ 
quence of his father and sister: nay, even flat¬ 
tered himself with the thought that it was chiefly 
for their sakes ti)at he was about to put his per¬ 
sonal safety, as well as his immortal spirit, in 
peril. 

This erroneous view of the matter served to add 
energy to his nefarious exertions. He was inde¬ 
fatigable in prosecuting his purpose, and each day 
Iwre testimony to the labours of the one preceding 
it; and on the night appointed by the mysterious 
person who had now become the arbiter of his fate, 
the hour of midnight found him again in the same 
abode of the dead, furnished with five letters. 
These were the production of the most consum¬ 
mate art, possessing such natural vigour of style, 
and such an exact resemblance to the handwriting 
of the late llestalrig, together with certain peculia¬ 
rities in orthography used by him, that they wert 
afterwards eminently successful in deceiving the 
nicest observers among those who were best ac¬ 
quainted with the writing of Logan. These let- 
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i i s .ij)|iearcd to have Iwen written previous to the 
' onspiracy tliey were intended to prove: one only 
• >1 them was addressed to the Earl of Gowrie; 
■hree of them to some one who was a supposed 
i( umplicc in the plot, but who was only addressed 
V Hight Honourable, without his name being 
. riitioned; and one of them to a person whose 
iiime was Bour, and who had been a long tried 
and faithful servant of Restalrig.' This, man ha¬ 
ving accumulated money sufficient to purchase a 
small property, went in consequence by the Scot- 
ti.sh appellation of Laird. These letters all darkly 
iunted at the conspiracy against the King, and 
were to be l epresented by Sprott as having come 
into his [tossession through the hands of Laird 
Bour, with whom he had been in habits of inti¬ 
macy, and who, it appeared from the tenor of the 
letters, was the messenger entrusted with them by 
(hose to whom they were addressed, that they 
night be returned to Restalrig after their perusal, 
111 order to his seeing them destroyed. This pre¬ 
caution, it was made to appear, had, however, by 
some means, been neglected, so that Sprott was 
enabled to detain them in his possession. At this 
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second meeting Sprotl also delitered to liis un¬ 
known employer, according to liis desire, siicli of 
the writings of Hcstalrig as bad remained in his 
possessioji,for tlie purpose before menlioned,of their 
Itcing compared by him with the fabricated let¬ 
ters. 

This interview with the mysterious stranger 
was brief in comparison with the former; and 
tliough Sprott could not feel by any means at ease 
in the presence of this extraordinary being, the 
effect of their second conversation was to confirm 
him ill his purjxise of becoming the accuser of his 
lute benefactor. And this determination at their 
next meeting (that happened according to the ap¬ 
pointment of the stranger a few nights afterwards, 
.ind still at the same place and hour) was unalter¬ 
ably fixed by the encouragement he received lioiii 
th(‘ rapturous pr^es bestowed on his iiaiuliwork 
by his employer, and by the receipt of a con- 
sidi'iable sum of money, as earnest of the assur¬ 
ances of a greater reward, and the protection which 
should follow his firm adherence to their precon¬ 
certed plans. The letters were returned to him. 
to be dijposlted among bis other papers at home. 
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ami lie departed with an anxious desire that the}' 
should immediately stand the test of legal inquiry; 
for which purpose he caused the Earl of Diinvcre 
to be informed without loss of time, that such do¬ 
cuments were in his {lossession. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Sincerity, 

Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path ! altho’ the earth shoul^gape, 
And from the gulf of hell destruction cry, 

To take dissimulation’s winding way. 

Horn;. 


All things being thus in readiness, few days 
elapsed when George Sprott was taken into eusto- 
dy at his house in Eyemouth, on a charge of ha¬ 
ving been in the treasonable foreknowledge of the 
conspiracy of the Earl of Gowrie against his Sove¬ 
reign. This event, so sudden, and so totally un¬ 
expected by his father and sister, threw them into 
theamazement and dismay, nor did they 
feel raHi comfort from some dark and ambigu¬ 
ous h^s which they received from him, that all 
w'ould yet end in his advancement, which they 
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con Id only construe into a liope, that he was inno¬ 
cent of the crime laiil to his charge. But the old 
man could only shake liis head, and wonder at 
wl)at he considered these vainglorious boasts of his 
unhaj)py son ; and, upon following him to Edin¬ 
burgh, their surprize and grief knew no bounds, 
wlicn, on his first examination by the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, he confessed his guilt, alleging that he hatl 
concealed liis knowledge of the treason practised 
by Restalrig and Bour, during their lives, in order 
that they should not be brought to justice through 
his means, professing himself now ready to pro¬ 
duce certain letters, in evidence of the truth of his 
assertions. The letters were accordingly examin¬ 
ed by numbers, who were well acquainted with the 
handwriting of Restalrig, and uniformly ileclarcd 
by them to lie the production of his pen. After 
these corrolwrating circumstances, the miserable 
old man and his afflicted daughter could neither 
doubt the fact of his guilt, nor shut their eyes to 
his danger, and continued to hover round the walls 
of his prison, and to solicit in vain for the indul¬ 
gence of seeing him. Meanwhile, apparently for¬ 
saken entirely by his mysterious tempter, whose 
artful arguments and assurances were wont to 
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prompt ;m(l (.iicoiirafif him in tin- conrsi; lie hail 
piirsueil, his (irnmcs.s began to give way. The 
soliluile aiul confinement so far wrought ufKiii his 
flagging spirits, as to cause a comjilete revulsion 
of thought to take place in his troubled mind, and 
to conform his ofiinions, in some measure, to the 
superstition of the age in which he lived, and he 
almost, believed that he had become the victim oi' 
the j)owers of darkness, and had been placed in his 
present situation by the instrumentality of a de¬ 
moniac agent. Under these apprehensions, he vvitl) 
difficulty preserved his constancy while he under¬ 
went rcjteated examinations. Hut condemned at 
length to the torture, and unable to endure the ex¬ 
tremity of his pain, his resolution entirely fiir.sook 
him, and he confessed the whole truth relating to 
the Ibrgery. It was on that night of unutterable 
horror to the mangleil and conscious-stricken 
Sprott, when returned to the gloom of his prison, 
after having undergone the excruiating ])unish- 
ment of the boots ,—when the hour of midnight 
had chimed from aU the city clocks,—when all 
was darkness and despair, and the death-like si¬ 
lence that reigned around was only disturbed by 
his Qwn groans, and the frantic imprecations ex- 



iDitid (Vum liiiii l)v Ills siifli'i’inys, aiitl tlio Ik'Iu'I 
that had now gained an entire ascendancy over 
him that he was cnthndlcd by an evil s|)irit—It 
was at this moment, when body and mind were 
alike siiH'ering the most ex(|uisite agonies, that he 
again heard that unearthly voice which Iiad so 
lately sounded in his ears to lure him to destruc¬ 
tion. 

“ tieorgi- Sproit,” it said, and the miserable 
man started at its hollow accents with convulsive 
terror—the hair bristled on bis head—his heart 
throhbetl with violence, and his bruised and lace¬ 
rated knees smote each other. He was hetivily 
ironed, yet, in spiii- of this, and of the misertible 
^tateof his legs, he raised himself from his recum¬ 
bent jiostiire, sat upright, and listcneil in fe-ar(\il cx- 
pect.ation of the repetition of the startling sound. 
Nor did he listen long before It was again repeated 
m the near vicinity of his Avretched palk>t. Ileiider- 
ed desjierati' by fear, jiain, and the thousand tor¬ 
menting thoughts that rapidly flashed through his 
eiil'cebled brain, he .struck out with his manacletl 
arms to repel any nearer advance of his visitor, 
w liilo he exclaimed, in acceiUs which his frenzied 



violence rendered nearly unintelligible, “ What ' 
art lliere, infernal tempter ? begone whence tboii 
earnest, fi>r all the jiowers of bell shall not make 
me again listen to thy accursed suggestions' 
Speak not to me, I charge yc." 

“ If I must not speak, I could at least laugh,’’ 
said the voice, “ were this a time or place for mer¬ 
riment, but it is far otherwise; yet your altsurd 
fears of supernatural agency are so ludicrous, that, 
in spite of my vexation at this day’s events, I can 
hardly supj)ress my contempt of them.—What 
the foul fiend possesses you, to be such an idiot as 
to identify me with the devil F I verily believe 
that, at this moment, thou thinkest I am come to 
carry thee off' in fire and stnoke, through the roof 
of this stronghold. Away with such madness, and, 
once more, listen to me like a reasonable man, 
while I instruct thee how to avoid idl thou expect- 
est and dreadest, and how to attain all thy sordid 
soul most coveteth.’’ 

“ Avaunt, I say, and leave me to die, for 
wherefore should I listen F Whether man or evil 
spirit, thy damnable counsel hath brought upon 
me this intolerable load of evil It was h 
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■liy accvuhcd promises, tby eajolings, and by 
such biting jibes as tlioii hast even now assail¬ 
ed me withal, that I was j)revailed upon to hazard 
body and soul, and if thou art indeed a man, thou 
hast kept tiiy faith like a devil; therefore I will 
hear thee no more. Death is now welcome, il' it 
doth but release mo from my present pain. The 
flesh and bones of my logs are a jelly.” 

“ Pshaw, pshaw, do thy soaring spirit no injus¬ 
tice, friend Sprott; it was thine own longing to 
}XTk aloft that carried thie full sail J)eforc the 
wind of ambition. But time is too precious to be 
wasti'd in words, that are nothing but froth, and. as 
you liave no power to banish me, and cannot your¬ 
self remove from this spot, I will speak, and you 
cannot choose but listen; and when you have 
heard what I have to say, it will then be at your 
own option to answer or not as you may think 
fit.” 

Here Sprott uttered several exclamations of ir¬ 
ritated impatience; but as he had, indeed, no 
f)owcr to prevent liis tormentor from proceeding, 
he could not but hear what he said, and, assured 
of this, his nocturnal visitor proceeded: 
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“ |•'irs(, then," lie slid. “ ] would liavi vmi lo 
know, tliJil no lilanir is inipuialilc lo me Idr die 
roLi<f|) wav in uliich the (jncstiim lias liceii projios- 
id to you,and tlial such an unlookcd for jirocccd- 
ing could not have taken jilacc, had niy liord ot' 
Dunvcrc not heen absent for several days jitisl 
upon urgent business. It was then Unit some of the 
drivelling fools who compose the l’ri^y Couneil 
proposed this method to put thy truth to the test, 
because, forsooth, thc'ir ))uliiig consciences \\ ill not 
siifl’er them lo oblige their Sovereign, by giving 
their belief to thv story without sifting it to the 
bottom. Now, my Lord of Dunvere is mightily 
enraged at their interference in this matter during 
his ab.sence, and will, if it be not thine own fault, 
still set tbee to rights, maugre the unlucky confes¬ 
sion thou b.'ist made, and for which thou deservedst 
damnation. Lose no time, therefore, in retract¬ 
ing all that thou didst last say, alleging that pain 
had caused a temporary derangement, during 
which thy disordered brain had conjured up the 
]ihantoms that thy better retison now disowneth. 
Thou must, however, now remtiin linn, even to 
the scaffold.—vea, even till the hempen cravat cm- 



l)iaf<!tli your tliroal, lor far ii ina\ becoiiK 
nc’ccssarv to (.'arry tho jest. Ik' as.surcd, however, 
lliat tlie Earl your protector, will not agiiin desert 
voii. and is einjK)wered in that nionicnl or|)cri] lo 
pronounee vour |)ardon, provided you deserve 
It hv your consUincy. All must, however, dwjiend 
u))ou that, for iCyou do hut prevaricate in the 
'-niallest instance after this, you must Iiang witli- 
out retnede. ’’ 

'• Depart from me, 1 say again, ami tempt mt 
no more,’" said Sprott, while I'ear and indignation 
at having been made a tool, glowed with vehe¬ 
mence in his breast, and, speaking in the agony 
of his soul through his lirmly set teeth, and in a 
tone of passionate determination that seemed to 
set all argument at defiance, he continued, “ De¬ 
lian, I .say,—1 know that I shall be hanged, and 
the prince of devils cannot persuade me to the 
eontrarv. 

•• Well, well,'" said his visitor, in a tone of 
mockery, since nothing else will please thee, 
hanged thou shall be. I was .sent here by the 
Earl of l.)itnverc, and I have dom- his behest; 
yet, notwithstanding your wish to grace the gal- 



lows, aiul tlic small cmlil you now altatli to my 
words, I will give you some tokens wliereby you 
may be enabled to judge more eorreetly in future, 
Mark, tlierefore, what I am about to say. The 
night wanes apace, and the approaching dawn will 
no sooner arrive, than the Earl will be here in 
person. lie will cause you for the [tresent to be 
removed with care and tenderness beyond the 
walls of this prison, to a comfortable apartment, 
where every attention will be paid to the curing 
of your limbs. Your father and sister, wlio have 
long petitioned to see you, will be admitted to you 
without restraint. You will be brought to trial, 
without again suffering even temporary inconve¬ 
nience ; and you may, as I have said before, be 
even brought upon the scaffold. But if, when 
there, your courage does not f()rsake you, and, in 
the sight of the assembled multitude, you remain 
firm to your first confession, you will perceive a 
white handkerchief in tlic hand of the Earl of 
Dunvere, who will wave it in that moment of 
peril, and your pardon shall be pronounced. You 
will then taid your days in peace, and in the eit- 
joyment ol' that reward for which von have ven- 



tilled so iiuicli. ^'oll^ laic is now in your own 
hands; larewoll forever ; we are henceforth in no 
measure depentlenl on eaeh other, and you will 
never a<rain liear tlic voice which lias caused you 
so nuich foolisli terror." 

As this mysti-rious person concluded his ha- 
raiiftiie, Sprott, who answered not, heard the full 
of his fixitstcps, as he moved along the cell to the 
dtKtr, which, having unfastened, lie relocked on 
the outside, withdrew tlu‘ key, and was no longer 
heard. 

Great as was the terror Sprott experienced on 
the first entrance of his unwelcome guest, and un¬ 
availing as he felt all his efforts to banish entirely 
tlie idea of his identity with a man of whose deatii 
he was assuri'd; yet, in his jirest'iit lonely and 
wretched .situation, he was no sooner irone than 
he felt as if he could willingly have listened longer, 
and as if he regretted his departure. The truth 
vias. that his words had conveyed some faint ray 
of hope once more to the darkened and guilty 
soul of the wretched man, as he listened to his 
(ircdictions of what was so suddenly to take place 
in his favour. Alter the departure of his dark- 



some guest, Sprotl continuetl to sit upnglii, and, 
kec|)ing his eyes fixed on that part of the wall, 
where the high and grated window of his prison 
was placed, he watched with eager gaze for the 
first indications of dawn. During this time, every 
word, {lecompanicd by its peculiar lone and em¬ 
phasis, that had been spoken by him whom his 
bcwildercH] brain scarce knew whether to class 
with fiend f)r mortal, seemed as if audibly repeated 
by his vivacious memory, and, as they passed 
through his mind in rapid succession, he clung 
still faster to life and its seducing vanities,—his 
professed readiness to meet death having been but 
the effect of the ))ain he endured, and the certainty 
he then felt of its approach ; yet, in this j)artial 
revival of his ho])es, the joy he experienced in the 
glimpses of his own safety were almost superseded 
by the reflection of the delight with which his fa¬ 
ther and sister would hail his deliverance from 
danger. “ P<x)r old man,” he muttered to him¬ 
self, “ If I am set once more free, I shall per¬ 
haps yet live to repay thee and my kind Annie, 
for all that ye arc now suffering on my account; 
for if I escajve this danger, I will no more depart 



from the strait path of honesty."’ 'rhus flic 
wretched man expressed himself while still in jeo¬ 
pardy, and thus he helieveil he should act if de- 
livi'red from it, fallin" into the common erroi- of 
all those who, having widely departed from the 
strict rules of rectitude, imagine that it requires 
but the exercise qf their own will to remedy the, 
evil. Alas ! how long have tnankind deceived 
themselves, and how' long shall lliey continue ig¬ 
norant of the truth that their utmost natural 
strength is of itself insufficient to com bill the uni- 
ti'd jiowers of habit and temptation. 

Ibit to return to our story. Sprolt’s i-yes were at 
length gladdened by light, which,though so faint as 
only at first to make visible the exact spot in which 
the casement was placed, rapidly increased until it 
enabled him to see the divisions of the stones on 
its opposite wall. He ceased then to ob.ser\c its 
progress any further, and bent all his attention to 
the faint and distant sounds that arose from the 
High Street, wlu-re the labouring class of the ci¬ 
tizens were already beginning their mornijig occu¬ 
pations, and from w hence the noise of loaded carts 
lumbering along the pavement, met his car through 
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llic massy walls of llic tolbootli, like murmurs of 
distant thunder. At length his attention was 
called off from these outward indications of ap¬ 
proaching day, by a confused and indistinct bus¬ 
tle within the prison, as of people drawing nearer 
and nearer toward him within the building, till he 
at length heard plainly the soiled of feet and of 
voices in the passage leading to his cell. A lurk¬ 
ing dread of treachery began to shoot through his 
frame, as it stiffened with horror at the thought 
that he might be again about to be dragged forth 
to torture. The door was opened, and the bright 
blaze of a torch flashed its dazzling light upon his 
starting eye-balls, and prevented him from per¬ 
ceiving who it was that approached. He reco¬ 
vered, however, in a great measure from this state 
of terror, when his temporary blindness was re¬ 
moved, and he beheld the Earl of Dunvere, ac¬ 
companied by the Archbishop of Glasgow, stand¬ 
ing l)eside him, while the jailor held the torch at 
the foot of his bed. 

“ Unfortunate man,” said the Earl, “ what 
hath tempted thee to contradict thy first testi¬ 
mony, in the extraordinary manner that his 



Grace of Glasgow here tells me thou iliilst yester¬ 
day, on being put into the boots, and wherefore 
do you seek to deceive us ? Nay, to implicate me, 
as I am informed, in your wild and incomprehen¬ 
sible stories ? Speak, and, if thy reason is yet re¬ 
turned—say, what doth all this mean ?” 

“ It means,” said Sprott, who felt consoled and 
revived by the mildness of tone adopted by the Earl, 
and the Itenign expression of his countenance, to¬ 
gether with the fulfilment in so far of his late guest’s 
predictions,—“ It means that my confinement in 
this prison, and the exquisite torture that I wtis 
yesterday subjected to, did indeed unsettle my rea¬ 
son, as your Lordship says, and caused me doubt¬ 
less, to repeat as truth what was alone the result of 
delirium, and for which, had it been a voluntary 
act, I should now feel the deepest contrition. I 
shall not, however, again be found to waver, I 
trust, from the truth of my first statement, provi¬ 
ded my treatment is such as to secure me the use 
of my senses.” 

“ It certainly must have been a total absence 
of the reasoning powers,” said the Earl, looking at 
the Bishop as he spake, “ which caused this poor 
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wroldi to imagine, (or tlie lime, that I liail leagued 
myselC against him with the powers of darkness, 
and employed a disembodied spirit to tempt him 
to the axteusation he has brought forward against 
tlie accomplices of Gowrie." 

“ Y(‘t”—said Bishop S[)ottiswood, who having 
been jirescnt when Sprott was ])ut to the question, 
and heard Ins confession, felt bewildered, and 
knew not what to think, “ Yet, had your Lord- 
shij) heard liis account of the whole transaction, 
you must, I am confident, have fi’lt puzzled at its 
minuteness and seeming consistency, which ap¬ 
peared much t<K) grcfit to be the effect of mere 
frenzitHf fabrication.” 

“ I am surprised to hear your Grace talk 
thus,” said the Earl, while a shade of displeasure 
pa.ssed over his features, “ foi' we all know liow 
plausibly circumstances can be ymt together in the 
brain of a madman, or in the dreams of those who 
are the most sane, while the reasoning faculty is 
as much dormant as it undoubtcdl}' was during 
this.man’s last examination. But not to waste 
more breath on so absurd a subject, his extraordi¬ 
nary mention of myself, anil of supernatural agen- 
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cy, aro such convincing arguments, tlial your 
Grace can require none other.” 

The Bishop only replied to these conclusive 
reasons by iKiwing his head ; hut, whether in to¬ 
ken of assent, or merely of his wish to shun, at 
present, furvlier controversy, appeared doubtful. 
The Earl, however, seemed not to trouble himself 
any further about the opinion of his colleague, 
and again addressed himself to Sprott,' whose 
pallid and care-worn face presented, by torch- 
light, such a striking and dismal contrast to its 
healthful and ruddy ajtpearance on the day he 
was first examined, that the Earl seemed, while 
looking on it, to be lost for a moment in commise¬ 
ration. 

“ l^nfortunate wretch,” said the Earl, “ you 
shall, at least, not have again reason to complain 
that hard usage has unsettled your wits. I have 
ever disapi)roved of the use of torture, as most 
incompetent to elicit the truth; and, had I not 
been absent, it would not have been resorted to in 
your case. You shall, however, now be attended 
with care until your limbs are healed, for it is a 
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calm and distinct testimony that we wish to obtain. 
A litter is in readiness, by my order, to bear you 
to a house in the neighbourhood, where your fa¬ 
ther and sister shall be allowed to see you.” 

This mention of hisfather and sister revived those 
remorseful regrets which had been more unsup- 
portablc to Sprott, than even the dread of danger to 
himself, namely, that, through his folly and wick¬ 
edness, they were about to be driven forth to want 
and disgrace. This, and the more remote conse- 
<juences of Ids crime, to beings whom it had hi¬ 
therto been his delight to cherish, apparently 
overcoming, in the bitterness of his heart, all con¬ 
sideration for himself, he made a natural and af¬ 
fecting appeal in their favour to the Earl, in order 
to extort an assurance from him that, whatever 
hereafter might be the sentence of the law in his 
own case, they might not be consigned to want. 
This the Earl readily antj solemnly promised, and 
four stout men, bearing a hand-litter, being- 
brought within the cell, Sprott was released from 
his .manacles, and removed on it with as little pain 
as, the case allowed. 

We have hitherto followed our manuscript, 



()erlui|).s lalliw UK)diffusely, but slmll now ivstriet 
ourselves to a iiioiv brief lolation,—this part of 
the narrative fbi niing, as it would seem, merely an 
introduction to the main story. Sprott, it would 
ai)pear, was now lodged, through the interfert?ncc 
of the Earl of Dunvere, in an apartment, where, 
although ample care was taken to secure his per¬ 
son, his window admittcnl freely the air of heaven, 
and the light of that luminary, which is the uni- 
verisal charm of existence; 

Phnollient unctions were applied to his limbs; 
and,’in short, all fulfilled, to the very letter, which 
had been foretold by his extraordinary tempter, 
or promised by the Earl in person. And so con¬ 
fident did he feel that what still remained to be 
fulfilled, should also assuredly happen, that at all 
the different examinations which he underwent 
(and they were many), he stoutly adhercxl to his 
first declaration of the guilt of Rcstalrig, and at¬ 
tested it by the most vehement and daring appeals 
to Heaven. Meantime, the lenity he experienced, 
together with confidence in his ultimate safety,com¬ 
bined to restore him once more to bodily health, and 
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to a more than usual hardihood and rapacity ol 
character, and his cupidity was again awakened 
with redoubled energy. This daring buoyancy 
of spirit was, however, in some measure kept 
down, by a sense of propriety, which his cun¬ 
ning did not fail to suggest to him was necessary 
in his situation, to prevent suspicion; and by the 
despair expressed in the countenances of his fa¬ 
ther and sister, whenever they were allowed to 
see him. For, as he could not explain to them 
his grounds of hope, so neither could he inspire 
them with a belief tliat he would ultimately be 
pardoned; while they were totally at a loss to ac¬ 
count for his apparent carelessness about prepar¬ 
ing himself for a future state, after having volun¬ 
tarily confessed a crime which had brought him 
into so dangerous a situation. It was in vain, 
however, that they questioned him on conduct 
which appeared to them so inexplicable, or remon¬ 
strated on its fatal tendency. He heard them pa¬ 
tiently, without being moved by their arguments 
or entreaties, and silenced them at last, by the 
most earnest and affectionate entreaties, that they 
would spare him on a subject that did not allow 



of an explanation; while he further perplexed 
them by adding the most solemn assurances, that 
their fears for him were altogether groundless. 
The strangeness of his words, and the air of con¬ 
fidence he now assumed, rendered them anxious 
in the extreme, while, day after day, their conjec¬ 
tures became more wild and fearful. 

The day at length arrived that was to prove on 
whatfoundation his hopes had rested. Hewas tried 
capitally on his own confession alone, and convicted 
of having been in the treasonable foreknowledge 
of the Earl of Gowrie’s conspiracy; sentenced to 
death; and ordered for immediate execution at the 
cross of Edinburgh. But, instead of being appalled 
by this awful doom, so entirely did he rely on the 
promises he had received of final pardon, that, 
though his heart beat quick as the momentous 
time drew near, that was to determine his fate, he 
yet addressed the Court in acknowledgment of its 
justice. This assurance became absolute certainty, 
when, on arriving at the place of execution, he 
perceived that the Earl of Dunvere was already 
there, and that he held in his band a white hand- 
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kercliiitf, which lie frequently raised to his loreheati,, 
as the unfortunate wretch imagined, to attract hi^ 
attention, and confirm his liojies. Those station- 
I'd near to his Lordship observed that it was ap¬ 
plied to wipe from thence large drops of dew, e\ i- 
dently brouglit there by some strong emotion of 
mind. The infatuated Sprott now made again a 
full and solemn confession of his guilt, and pro¬ 
mised that, as his last act on earth, he would gi\. 
a signal, by clapping his hand.s, of the truth »>; 
his accusation of Re.stalrig. He then went through 
the usual forms of prayer, joined his voice in a 
psalm, which was, in those days, called tlu' neck- 
verse, and never omitted by tire malefactor when 
about, to suffer,—ascended the ladder,—permitted 
the executioner to put the fatal cord round his 
neck,—gave the apfxiinted signal, by ilappmg 
his hands loudly together three limes, which w'as 
seen and heard by the assembled multitude, to 
the utmost verge of its congregated mass,—w'aited 
in breathless expectation of heai'ing his pardon 
loudly proclaimed,—felt the ladder move beneath 
- his feet, but, hearing no pardon pronounced, he 
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■ullered a momentary and an agonized appeal to 
file mercy of God, and was launclied into eter¬ 
nity. 

Thus it is that vice rcwar<l.s its votaries ; thus, 
in all ages, have the instruments of tyranny ever 
kT'pt faith with their wretched victims; and we 
have hut to |x;ruse the pages of history, to be pre¬ 
sented with numberless instances of similar iniqui- 
i\. All that the Earl of Dunvere had personally 
primiised to the unfortunate man had been fulfil¬ 
led, saving the making provision for his father and 
sister, whose wants the Earl now set himself to 
supply, by ordering to be paid to them the half- 
yearly allowance of a pension that was sufficient 
to place them above want. But this bounty to¬ 
wards them was frustrated, by their having gone, 
no one knew whither, immcnliately after the ex¬ 
ecution of Sjirott; the most diligent inquiries 
proving unavailing towards the discovery of their 
retreat. The guilt of the deceased Logan of lles- 
talrig being thus established by the confessions and 
death of Sprott, a summons of treason was execu¬ 
ted against his son and heir, who was introduced 
to our readers in our last story of St Johnstone, and 
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who, wehave before informed them, was at this time 
abroad. Having thus far explained what may be 
called the last act of the Gowrie Tragedy, we now 
proceed to relate what next occurs in our manu¬ 
script. 



CHAPTEK 111. 


A heavy sentence nay most gracious Liege, 

And all iinlooked for from your highness’ mouth 

« « » • « 

* • • to be cast forth on the common air. 

Shakespeahe. 

A FEW weeks having elapsed after the execu¬ 
tion of Sprott, we present to our readers the un¬ 
fortunate son of the forfeited Laird of Rcstalrig, 
deprived of name, fame, and fortune. Walter 
Logan, the same young man who, in our last 
story, saved, by his prompt and magnanimous 
conduct, the two remaining sons of the Countess 
of Gowrie, had, since that period, spent six years 
abroad, from whence he had only arrived in Scot¬ 
land a very short time previous to the trial which 
determined his fate. This brief sojournment was, 
however, sufficient to convince him that he posses¬ 
sed not one relation or friend in his native land 
generous enough to avow any interest in himself. 



or his concerns. One striking and distressing ex¬ 
ample of this s|)irit of selfishness he had experi¬ 
enced, in being repulsed from the house and pre¬ 
sence of a brother of his late father’s, who, being 
childless, had intended, up to this time, to have 
made Logan his heir. The trial, by which he was 
so much a sufferer, had been conducted under cir¬ 
cumstances, not only illegal, but most harrowing 
to his feelings. We are informed that the Scot¬ 
tish laws had never before admitted of trial after 
death, nor against the heirs of any person, saving 
such as had Ix'en “ notour traitors” during their 
lit 'es. Yet, in this instance, this just rule was in¬ 
novated; and, in addition to all the aggravating 
circumstances attending the breach of justice, the 
body of old Rcstalrig, after its inhumation for 
nearly three years, was disinterred, and, in the 
loathsome state to which it was then reduced, ex¬ 
posed to the light of day in open court—the head, 
after condemnation, being severed from it, and af¬ 
fixed to the tollxK)th, between those of Gowric and 
Sprott. 

It was after this trial, as we have said, that we 
now follow the fortunes t)f young Logan, as, with 
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a favourite dog, of a most diminutive size, under 
Ids arm, lie took Ids way, habited for a jour¬ 
ney, through the most obscure wynds of old Eilin- 
burgh, from the house wliere he had for some 
weeks resided, in tlie High Street, to a stable-yard 
of the Ablrey Port, whence he bad bespoken a 
hack-horse to carry him from the capital of his 
country, as he then wished, and supposed, for 
ever. Many and remarkable were the-ebanges 
that had taken place on him who is to be the hero 
of this story, since we last parted with him. The 
slender and animated youth of sixtc'cn had now 
become an athletic man, graceful and manly in his 
proportion, and on whose features, noble and pre¬ 
possessing by n.'iture, were now legibly written 
the struggles of a lofty soul with overwhelming 
adversity : For, that inherent courage, and disin¬ 
terested spirit, which were capable of supjwrting 
him under all the privations of an honourable po¬ 
verty, quailed before the prospect of indigence, 
when coupled with disgrace. The first hours of 
certainty as to his disastrous fate were s|x.'nt by 
Logan in a state of mind so darkened by despair, 
that the very foundations not only of his mental, 
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but his physical powers, appeared to he sha- 
ken, and a fit of‘ violent fever was succeeded, for 
a short space of time, by entire exhaustion. Strong 
minds do not, liowever, long permit unopposed 
sway to useless regret, and he speedily roused 
himself to the consideration of some plan for his 
future course. 

Among iho.se of his countrymen who had for¬ 
merly professcil themselves the friends of him.se]f, 
and of his father, wi' havt; said that all were re¬ 
gardless of his sufl'erings There was one jK'rson, 
however, in England, high in courtly favour, who 
had written to him twice since his arrival in Scot¬ 
land. This was Sir Kohert Carey, the youngest 
son of that Lord Huntsdon who is, at this day, 
perhaps more generally known as one of the cha¬ 
racters in Kenilworth, than from the Insiuj leal no- 
tices of him as the chamberlain of yueen Eliza¬ 
beth, and the pcculiat guaidian of her person in 
court and camp. 

Sir Robert, in these letters to Logan, had jiio- 
iniscd to do all that lay within the compass of his 
yiower to promote his interest, while he hinted, 
though somcwliat darkly, that much might proba- 



bly be done through llie medium of fwwerl'ul 
friends, whose names it woidd be imprudent to 
mention as being inclined to favour him under his 
present circumstances. These letters contained the 
only drop of balm that alleviated the sufferings of 
Logan, at a time when despair had nearly con- 
((ucred him; and when be began to recover from 
his severe illness, they were the first consideration 
t hat tended to furnish his mind with some portion 
of its wonted energy. This kindly interference of 
Sir Ilobcrt Carey would have been matter of much 
surprise to Logan, had he considered that gent Ic- 
inan as merely in the light of guardian to a young 
lady to whom he hart been early betrothed ; not 
being abh‘ to suppose for a moment that Sir Ro¬ 
bert could now wish this long existing contract to 
be lulfillcd, from its not being in any way binding, 
since his forfeiture, and every worldly motive, on 
the lady’s side,-forbidding its accomplishment. Yet 
Sir Robert was urgent for his immediate prescnce 
in London ; and Logan was struck with the idea, 
that the queen, with whose most .secret thoughts he 
had liecoine so strangely acquainted on the night 
of his short sojourn at llolyrnod (as detailed in our 
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picvioiis story), niiglil lake a generous interest in 
one now so innocently involved in the fate of the 
Earl of Gowrie, whom she firmly believed to have 
fallen a victim to the King’s hatred. He thus 
hailed the thought with rapture, that, through her 
Majesty’s secret influence, the stigma might possi¬ 
bly be taken from his name, and consetjucntly the 
bar removed which was then ))laeed across his ho¬ 
nourable exertions, and which was, in his estima¬ 
tion, harder to submit to than that poverty which 
was one of its eonsetjuences; though it is unna¬ 
tural to supf)ose, that the loss of his property was 
not deeply felt by a young man, whose lilteral dis¬ 
position and experience in the world had taught 
him the full value of wealth. 

But w e now return to him, as he was taking his 
w.ay with steps rendered unsteady by his liite illness, 
and with eyes bent on the pavement, to tlu- place 
where, as we have before mentiofied, the horse 
awaited him on which he was to leave the citv. On 
entcriijg it low public house attached to the stable- 
yard, to inejuire il’his steed were in readiness, he was 
delayed in this purp<jse for a few moments, by ovei’- 
bearing a conversation in which he was himself 
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named. It was carried on between two men wlio 
were sitting with drinking flagons before them, at 
a small table in the little dirty apartment, on the 
door of which he had rapped unhcaril, and into 
which he had a view from the dark entry where h(> 
stood. One of these men sat with his back to the 
d(K)r. and appeared a very Hercnles in his dimen¬ 
sions, hav ing his enornions back and broad should¬ 
ers, round which was flung a checked 'worsted 
plaid, surmounted by a head clotted with a thick 
coat of shaggy yellow haii’. This man, of who.^e 
face Logan could not catch a single glance, from 
the position in which he himself stowl, was holding 
forth, in earnest accents, while he flourished, al¬ 
most iti the face of his companion, a fist whose 
gigantic dimensions seemed to threaten annihila¬ 
tion to that unfortunate wretch on whom it should 
descend in ire. Nor were its near approaches ap¬ 
parently muchVelished by him whom it seemed to 
threaten ; for he constantly drew back with a start, 
whenever it approached him. It was the discourse 
of this person which, we have already said, arrest¬ 
ed the attention of Logan, the following being the 
first words uttered so sot)n as he had reached the 
dotii’. 



“ Hand yerc ill scra{)it tongue, I tell ye, aiieiil 
auld llcstalrig,’" said the man who sal with his 
back to the door, addressing the little puny pale- 
faced figure who was opposite him. “ Haud 
your tongue, I tell ye, or deil be in me if I dinua 
drive yere teeth out ower your throat. Yehae 
forgotten the last night already, when I held ye 
by the weasand aneath the table till ye cheejn't 
like a field mouse.” 

“ ni no eat in my words again for a’ that,” re- 
j)licd the little man who was landluid of the house, 
“ sae ye need na shake yere neive at me. I tell ye 
again he was a camstaric neebour while he lived, 
and he’s a grewsotne sight now he’s gane, and his 
auld head stuck on the tolbooth, grinning like a 
brock in a trap. But I’ll tell ye what’s mair to 
the purpose than I’ve tcll’t ye yet; and that is, 
that I winna let away my naig with the young 
laird, as ye ca’ him, without kenning wha’s to bring 
him track, and without the siller in hand for his 
hire; for wha kens but he may ride off the country 
upon him, and where syne shall I look for remede. 
I’m but a puir man, and maun be cautious.” 

“ Ye hae said it,” returned his antagoui.st, with 
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the utmost scorn, “ ye are apuir creature intlced , 
but now tak, I beseech ye, a fool’s advice, and din- 
na ye be sae preceepitat as to tell the young laird 
sic a tale when he comesand here he concluded 
by an intimidating flourish of his brawny fist, 
which he assured him, in case of his insulting young 
Logan, he would make his caution that he should 
not commit the same fault again. 

The host was about to answer, when Logan en¬ 
tered the room; hut apparently awed by his ap- 
pc'arance, he remained silent, and rose from his 
seat, when the man whose baerk was to the door 
ruse also, and having lifted a broad brimmed bon¬ 
net from the table, thrust his head deeply into it, 
and pulling it down almost over his eyes, he turnetl 
round and accosted our hero: 

“ If ye are the young gentleman tliat hired a 
horse fra this man till gang to Berwickshire,” he 
said, “ it will be an obleegcment gin ye’ll let me 
bring back the naig, for I’m just gaun east that 
road mysel, and I’ll call for him wherever ye like 
to name, and tak in hand to deliver him safe till 
this ceevil man here. Sae, Sir, gin ye will stap 
this way. I’ll bring out the beast, and baud yere 
stirrup mysel.” 



‘‘ I tliank you, niy jiood fVllow, and I willingly 
accept of your offer,” said Logan, in whose mind 
many feelings wi re contending ; but wliere, for 
llic present, good will toward the person who had 
espoused his father's cause and his own, was preilo- 
minant above that feeling of mortification which, 
in spite of himself, had been engendered by the 
words of the stabler,—whom he made a point of 
|)aying for tlie hire of the horse before he started,— 
referring him to the person who had offered to 
bring him back as surety for his safe return. 

“ On aye,” said the man so referred to, “ I'm a 
kenned person that’s to be trusted i' the matter, 
and he’s no feared for the beast, I’.se warrant him. 
Ye ken I’m able I'or ye 'f div’eut ye” said he, w ith a 
sly snew’ which, had Logan not heard the conver- 
satiiHi before bis entry, be w'ould have been at a loss 
to comprehend, but at whicb, as it was, be could 
scarcely forbear smiling. In five minutes after tins, 
Logan's sturdy auxiliary having, without leave 
asked or given, changed the saddle and Logan’s 
small walisc from the horse intended for him to the 
back of the best steed of the stud, brought him, 
maugre the opposition of his owner, to the door 
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where Logan stood ready to mount. He had lu) 
s(X)ncr done so, and direc ted his Ixtnneted friend 
where to tind the horse, and was searching for his 
purse to bestow some money on him, tiian tJie ho¬ 
nest fellow, wishing him a good journey, dre\^r his 
plaid tight around him, and darted out of siglit with 
the rapidity of an arrow. While in the house, Lo¬ 
gan had been prevented from seeing this man’.s face, 
when he rose at his entrance, partly by the dark¬ 
ness of the place, occasioned by a dense cloud of 
dirt which obscured its only window, and partly 
by the haste with which he as.suined his bonnet. 
And now, when mounting his horse, in open day, 
the beforesaid bonnet being drawn over his brows, 
and the plaid covering the under part of his face, 
Logan was unable to make any observation on it. 
It, however, struck him forcibly, that this man’s 
voice and appearance had, at some distant pericxl, 
been familiar to him, and lie felt sorry that he had 
*not put some questions to him by which he might 
have known whether or not he w.as right in this con¬ 
jecture. Not expL“cting to arrive so s|5cedily as to 
gic'c him an opportunity of seeing him at the place 
where he had arranged to leave the liorse, which 
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.tie, a forlalice, or place of strength, sitiiatwl on the 
sca-coast of Berwickshire. This old fastness hatl 
been the place amongst all his father’s residences, 
to which lie was, from early recollection, most aU 
lachod. He had therefore determined to visit it 
once more before quitting Scotland, never more to 
return, unless enabled to do so, at some future pe- 
rioil, when Providence and his own exertions 
should enable him to redeem his honour. Thus 
swayed by an irresistible impulse to bid it farewell, 
he journeyed toward this [Hiiut of attraction, in¬ 
tending to take shipping for London, at the same 
•small sea-})ort^in its vicinity mentioned in our first 
chapter as the dwelling-place of the author of his 
misfortunes. A.> he rode slowly on, lie continued 
to revolve in his mind the many plans for his fu¬ 
ture conduct that had occupied him, .since hi.s rea¬ 
son was sufficiently restored to admit of their cool 
consideration. But still they all so necessarily 
hung upon the result of his visit to lamdoii, that 
he felt.^ilpgree of impatience to begin his voyagi-, 
which nothing could for u moment have counter¬ 
acted, exce))l his longing desire io visit the place 



io whicli lu' ^vil^ now lieiuliii"' liis coiirso. nr<>vvl 
on 1)\ tills motive, lie continued his way. Ilavinfv 
crossed the boundary line that divides East Lo¬ 
thian from Berwickshire, he arrived, some time be¬ 
fore sunset, at the ancient pass of the Paths or 
Piaihs (now called Pease), where the whole line of 
sea,.eoast from thence :is far as the headland of St 
Abbs, lay within si"ht, stretchctLout to the left, 
'i'lie lands bordering on its short's had been, far as 
bis eye could reach, part of his ample patrimonial 
domain. There he stopped his horse, while he cast 
his glance along this rugged coast, washed by the 
waves of the German Ocean. Here be discerned 
far to the cast, and near to the Ixild promontory of 
St Abbs, the com})aratively low' and isolated rock 
on whose immoveable foundation >.tood the time¬ 
worn tower which, for eenlurics, had been the 
vaunted fastness of his twave ancestors, and which, 
before the use of cannon, w'as one of those impreg¬ 
nable border fortre.sses that had caused so much 
trouble to the English. This view arousing his 
most poignant feelings, and putting to flight, for 
die time, the nnecrtaiu ho|X's he had lieeii endea¬ 
vouring to cherish, his brow became sternly over- 
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east, and a feeling of indignation, almost amount¬ 
ing to rage, took possession of him. For, in that 
short view of a scene so well remembered, the lost 
happiness of {)ast years, the misery of the present, 
and the darkness tliat rested on the future, were all 
concentrated in one small point of timCi As he 
earnestly gazed on the distant old tower, he mur¬ 
mured to himself, “ And is it so that ye are no 
longer mine, but have passed away from me for 
ever, by the bas^ .juggle of a legerdemain trick 
Would, that it were now, as in limes past, when 
that old castle, and a few stout hearts, were suffi¬ 
cient protection against oppression and wrong; for 
sure the ojien feuds of our warlike ancestors arc ill 
exchanged for this hollow semblance of peace, when 
the cruel policy of a wily despot leaves to the in¬ 
jured no means of redress.” Yet this ejaculation ‘ 
of Logan’s was but the Iiasty expression of irrita¬ 
tion ; for, in his cooler moments, he was incapable 
of wishing, for the sake of his own private interest, 
the involvement again of his native kingdom in all 
the miseries it had experienced during the preced¬ 
ing reigns, when every man’s hand was against 
his neighbour, and rapine and violcitcc had rent it 
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in pieces. A few minutes sufficed to make liim 
feel the vain impotence of such ejaculations, and 
he began to descend into the deep and narrow val¬ 
ley, whose nearly perpendicular sides were cut, as 
its name denotes, into various paths, and of which 
memorable, but somewhat ludicrous, mention is 
made in a curious relation entitled, “ The Exitcdi- 
tim into Scotlaiidc of the most worthily fortunate 
Prince Edward, Duke of Somerset.” By one of 
these paths, Logan was conducted to the bottom 
of the deep ravine under the shade of the trees 
which did then, and still continue, to clothe its 
precipitous banks. There a small rivulet of pure 
and sparkling water, just about to be lost in the 
boundless ocean, offered to his feverish lips the re¬ 
freshment of a cooling draught, after having rid¬ 
den on from Edinburgh, without making a single 
halt, under one of the hottest suns that is ever ex- 
p(‘rienced in a Scotti.sh summer. 

The {)lace where Logan hatl appointcxl to leave 
the horse, and which he was now fast approaching, 
was a small hamlet situated on a plain raised a lit¬ 
tle above the level of the sea-bcaeb, and lying at 
the foul of a chain of high grounds, the last of 
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which, towards the east, terminates in tlie headland 
of St Abbs. This is a noble promontory, said to 
have taken its name from Ebba, the abbess of a 
neighbouring convent, who lived as early as the 
yi'ar 870. The small assemblage of huts to which 
he now U)ok his way, lay embosomed in a thick 
cluster of large trees, of which the small but ve¬ 
nerable remains are yet to be seen, and which, 
though growing so near to this exposed coast, and 
subject to all its biting blasts, then remained un¬ 
injured by their violence. The humble habita¬ 
tions they served to shelter were those occupied 
by the deceased Restalrig’s former dependents, 
whose occupations brought them more immediate¬ 
ly into contact with the inhabitants of the Castle, 
but who were not admit teil as members of tiu' 
hou.sehold. Our hero now beheld the smoke of 
their peat-fires beginning to ascend, in a curling 
vajwur, above the small w<H)d which concealed 
their dwellings, betokening to him, who was well 
ac(|uaintcd with their domestic habits, that they 
were returnetl from their daily labours, and had 
begun to prepare their evening meal. It was 
not his wish to be recognised by any of lhe.se old 
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(iojK'iidfiUs, knowino-, as lu’ did, lull well, tliai Ins 
present frame of mind was ill caleiiiuted to stand 
the affeelionale clamours oi' their acknowledgment 
lor |)<ist favours; for lie had done much, by proxy, 
since his father’s death, to better their condition, 
while the thoughts he had cherished of the future 
bi'iiefits he had intended to bestow on these old and 
I'aithl'ul dependents, came over his heart with a 
sickly remembrance. But being determined to 
pass on foot to Fast Castle and thence to Eye- 
month, on the same night, there was a neces.sity 
’ for his sjicaking to someone who (^ould take charge 
of his hor.se, that ho might be found there by the 
man who had promised to call for him. 

On arriving at the little clump of trees, Logan 
dismounted, and stood for a short time irresolute, 
when a shar}).looking boy, about twelve yc-ars of 
age, issued forth from the ensconcemenl formed by 
a thick thorn hedge, of wlioin he inquired if Bo- 
get- Dewla|) still resided there. Being answered 
in the atfirmalive, lie delivered the hor.se to the 
boy, wiili charge to give it to the perwm who was 
to call for it, as likcwi-.e .'.oiiie moni'\ for him, and 
a small ]>iecc oi'eoin for himself; lie also request- 



ed the boy to lodge tfic horse in the stable of’ ll)c 
aforesaid Roger, and to tell him that a gentleman 
had passed on to Fast Castle, who, as he wished 
specially to see him, would await him there. Ha ■ 
ving left this message, he proceeded hastily on his 
road along the sea-coast, recognising every well- 
known object, as he rapidly passed if—till out of 
reach of the observation of the poor people, whom 
he wished to avoid, and whose little cluster of 
huts soon lay far beneath him, he ascended the 
path that conducted him along the tops of the pre¬ 
cipices, which, on this part of the coast, beetle over* 
the rocks below. The ground rose the whole way 
on his right, and bounded the'prospect in that di¬ 
rection, where the hills produced a scanty growth 
of grass, but where the heather, luxuriant in its 
clusters of glowing purple, clothed the ground, 
or where the whin, with its golden blossoms, 
reared its head, trimmed into round hillocks by 
the sheep, the only objects who here exhibitec; 
a symptom of animal life—if we excc'pt the far- 
travelled bee, who buzzed and murmured its de¬ 
light over the rich stores of mountain flowers 
which were spread before it. f)u the other hand. 



lunvi'vcr, ilic prospect presented a coinplefe eon- 
f ’ r to the confinement and stillness of this quiet 
';u' jAn there the boundless and restless deep 
the shore with its waves in never-eeasing 
' .i.iiiotiun. The sun had now sunk behind the 
hiah oroiinds, and no longer shone upon the sheep- 
(ivu l' pursued by Logan, but still sent back his 
rays of glorious light, to be richly reflected in all 
the varied tints of the rainbow, from tire broad 
oet'an, and from the gorgeous clouds that hung 
above it, and, falling in fitful gleams on the sails of 
the nearer vessels or boats, made those which 
formed but specks in the horizon perfectly visible. 
All around liim was familiar to his sight, and he 
I'requently, as he passed along, peered over the im- 
])cnding clilfs into the depths beneath, where eve¬ 
ry well-remembered rock was instantly associated 
in his mind with its ancient and familiar name; 
diese names always bearing either some analogy 
ii> its appearance, or the history of some adven- 
'iir.' that had happened in its vicinity. A strange 
and undefinabli: sensation crept over our hero, 
on finding himself thus again in the midst of his 
early haunts. Formerly the rugged features of 
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tins ru(k“ scene had smiled upon liiin ; but now 
those smiles were to him changed into a sullen 
scowl, where all that he looked upon seemed to 
speak of an everlasting estrangement from their 
former lord. For even the parting sun, which 
would have appeared under other circumstances 
so beautiful, when gilding the evening with his re¬ 
fulgent rays, and thus promising a lovely mor¬ 
row, could not for an instant cheer the spirit, borne 
down by such a weight of melancholy feelings, 
but, on the contrary, only added to its depression, 
by a too forcible contrast with the tlarkness of his 
thoughts. How often had he, during his absence 
from this scene, looked forward \vith rapture to the 
time when he should retrace the foot.ste))s of his 
cliildhood ! But, arrived again iit this long ehe 
risbed home, there was nought Inii sorrow pre¬ 
pared for him. llis hopes were blasted, and his 
wide inheritance become the property of the 
stranger. 

'rhese ilesolate feelings were much increased,as he 
came nearer to the old castle, whore, perched upon 
its lofty atid rocky eminence, it yet lay so much 
below the neighbouring precipieesin its iihmcdiate 
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vicinity, that, liad tliqse who sought, it, not Imhii 
made acquainted with it.s singular situation, it^ 
might liave remained for ever liidden fiom the 
view of the inquirer. Tlie shadows of evening 
had spread themselves over rock and hill, before 
IjOgan arrived at the road which led down to the 
Clastic, by a narrow path which was not wider ihiin 
ctmld conveniently admit of two horses travijlling 
abreast. On one side of this road was a frightful 
abys.s, at the iKjttom of wliich lay a lhou.saiul 
fragments of dark and sharp-pointed i-oeks, lieap- 
ed together in the wildest di.s<irder, as rent and 
overturned by the jKtwerl'ul operation of the stor¬ 
my elements, and over which an adyaneing tide 
was now furiously rushing, crowning craggy 
summits with its white loam, and throwing up it' 
broken waters, to descend again in inmmierahle 
rills down each channel and crevice of their rug¬ 
ged sides. 

Logau (juickly traversed this pass, wliicli he re¬ 
membered with such accuracy, that, .ilthough 
from the shade in which it now lay, almost com¬ 
plete darkness had settled on it, he I'elt no (tread 
of danger. x\nd now he at length stood upon th<' 
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draw-bridgOj which, being down, formed the only 
communication with the building; the narrow 
isthmus, which had once connected the rock on 
which it stood with the main land, having been cut 
from its former level to that of the beach below, 
tliat it might give place to the draw-bridge. On 
trying the gate that opened to the bridge, he found 
it fastened, nor did the repeated blows with which 
he assailed it, or his reiterated siiouts, produce any 
effect, save that of sending their sounds to be 
echoed from one surface of rock to another, or re¬ 
turned with still louder repercussions from several 
deep caverns at their feet. Nothing could exceed 
the appalling desolation with wbich these hollow 
scjunds struck upon the heart of our liero, and he 
at length desisted, from a conviction that the place 
was entirely deserted. Quitting the gate, he a^i- 
cended a little grassy hill in front of it, where the 
ground, for a short distance round it, arose less 
abruptly, and where he sat him.self down on the 
stone margin of a well which w'as wont to su))ply 
the .castle w ith better water tl»an was to be procur¬ 
ed witliin the building. I'rom this seat lie com¬ 
manded a near and opposite view of the old hold, 



whicli then still exhibited one of the strongest spe¬ 
cimens of military areliitcetiirc, bidding bur to last 
as long as the rock on whieh it was founded, but 
which, at this day, in its fallen towers and ruined 
walls, impresses forcibly on the mind the uncijual 
strife of human labour with the resistless attacks 
of devouring Time. The projecting rock on which 
the building w'as placed, was, as.wc have said, cut 
off by the ravine or ditch over which the draw¬ 
bridge was thrown, from any accessible communi¬ 
cation with the main land, and was surrounded by 
a wall of immense thickness, which inclosed the 
entire top of the rock, and formed the eastward 
defence, having on it two towers, which flanketl 
the draw-bridge on cither side. Within this wall, 
and at a distance of some twenty feet from it, was 
another, which inclosed a strong square tower or 
citadel, furnished with a turret at each corner. 
At the back of this tower, where the rock was 
somewhat inclined toward the sea, as it ran out in 
a narrow point, was placed a dwelling-house, 
where the family of the late Restalrig had fre¬ 
quently taken up their alwde, and which, as the 
ground we have .said fell in that direction, was 



coiiij)k‘lflV screeiK’il fVoiu absaull b}. the lower ou 
the landward side, wliile the perpendicidar roek 
on whieh it‘stood, and which was in several places 
strengthened by small towers round its massy out¬ 
ward wall, hade defiance to attacks from the sea, 
whitli roared hcr|£ath at the distance of 200 feet. 
Indeed so great liad been tlie strength of this 
place, that although taken by ratrick Dunbar, 
son of the Earl of March, in 1410, who command¬ 
ed a considerable force, it was only by surprise. The 
most extraordinary proof of its strength, among 
many recorded by ancient writers, was, however, 
given, while it was in the possession of the father 
of our hero, about eight and thirty years previous 
to llie periorl of which we are writing. At that time, 
the late llestalrig, being in the prime of his days, 
his vigorous and somewhat turbulent sitirit was en¬ 
couraged by means of a numerous set of retainers, 
and the jtossession of this giant-den, to cm'ry on a 
predatory warfare on the English border; in whieh, 
Itowever extraordinary as it may now appear in point 
of fact, many of the highest born and noblest spi¬ 
rits of that barbarous age shanii'd not to engage. 
I'roin his part in one of these iueursionson I lie o])- 
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place, he became so obnoxious to the English Go- 
vernnieut, that, being tietcrniincd to possess Fast 
(\astTe, Sir W^illiam Drury, governor of Berwick, 
took with him the incredible number of 2000 sol- 
diii's, to subdue a place couinmnly garrisoned by 
ten or at most fifteen men. This was a force, aid¬ 
ed by cannon, that could not bc.resistcd, and the 
castle was in consequence surrendered; but was 
soon after restored by the English, upon some ac¬ 
commodation taking place between the two govern¬ 
ments, in respect to the border fortresses. If Rcs- 
talrig had bi'cn thus troublesome to those whom he 
considered the enemies of his country, he had not, 
when jirompted by revenge, shewn much more tlc- 
fercncc toward those of his own country, and had 
c\ en gone so fur as to assert, at different times, his 
own independence in opjiosition to the will of his 
sovereign : the last instance of which contuma¬ 
cy, was hi.s having coticeahd his friend Francis 
Earl of Jlothwcll, in this very place, while that 
nobleman lay under the king’s heavy displeasure, 
as well as tinder the ban of both civil and ecclesi¬ 
astical law. It was these, and such like traits in 
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his bold and daring character, that were alluded to 
by the tempter of Sprott, in his first meeting witli 
Jiim, and which, as he foretold, did indeed give 
the adour of truth to the accusation of treason 
brought against him. 

But we return to his son, who was now paying 
the penalty of his father’s conduct, and whom we 
left sitting on the side of the castle well, contem¬ 
plating the alterations which had taken place in 
the circumstances that formerly connected him with 
this sea-beaten residence, which he had long loved 
so well. There was little difference in the external 
appearance of the fortress, its own rude strength 
seeming to bid defiance to decay, as if it partook ol‘ 
the charactei' of those imperishable objrets, the 
rocks and the ocean, by which it was surrounded. 
Every part of the scene in which he sat, was coupled 
in his memory with all that is heart-stirring in the 
life of a spirited and animated lad, and, as he hx)ked 
around on the well-known objects, his former feel¬ 
ings in some measure returned. Again he seemed 
to see his father’s gallant pack of hounds throng¬ 
ing iilong the narrow draw-bridge, and heard (he 
rocks and caves once more re-echo k) their dec})- 
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mouthed chime, and to the horns of the hunlei!.. 
He beheld them winding their perilous way up the 
devious path-ways of the neighbouring precipices. 
Anon, he was following hard upon the heels of the 
foremost dog.s, and engaged in one of those despe¬ 
rate chaces that led him to the very edge of the 
neighlxjuring precipices, which the bravest nuist 
have shuddered to approach. Again the scene 
chatigcd, and he looked up, and beheld high abtjve 
him the eyrie which he had prided himself on year¬ 
ly reaching, that he might jxjssess himself of the 
young goshawks, whose parents found thus no 
safety for their brood in tlie tremendous and gid¬ 
dy height at which they had placed them from the 
beach below. And well did he remember the 
throb of heart-felt delight with which, on regain¬ 
ing the summit of the cliff, he exhibited hi.s prize, 
and listened to the slK)uts of triumph with which 
the hardy domestics, his abettors and assistants 
in the dangerous undertaking, hailed their adven¬ 
turous voung lord. While these joyous acclama¬ 
tions seemed yet to ring on liis car, he again turned 
his regards toward the dwelling from which he was 
for ever excluded, and no trumpet could havi- .spo- 
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ken lovuler of sorrow and disappointment, than its 
desolate silence. It was as though one long bu¬ 
ried hatl awakened, to experience the changes and 
devastations of a century. He thought on the 
long line of his noble ancestors, by whom the 
blood in his own veins was mingled with that of 
the royal Bruce—of their martial bravery, and 
the high stations they had been called on by 
their country to fill,—and he thought on them 
with envy, as on those whom Providence had per¬ 
mitted . to descend with honour to their graves 
Next, his mind reverted to that parent, who was 
ever indulgent to his wishes, and then to his death¬ 
bed, from which, as it tiow seemed to him, he had 
unnecessarily absented himself, by his love of tra¬ 
vel, and by following his own wayward liumour, 
in opposition to what he had reason to supjwse 
had been the wish of his father for his return. He 
then followed, with his mind’s eye, the funeral 
procession, uj) these rocky paths, to that grave 
where no son liad attended to lay the head of his 
parent in the dust. Then shot through his burn¬ 
ing brain tlie recollection of the inhuman violation 
of that grave, and of the ghastly head, with its 
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grey hairs streaming in the winds, now affixed to 
iJif walls of a prison, an object of horror to some, 
and of derision to others,—and this for an imput¬ 
ed crime, of which he felt an inward assurance his 
ffither had not beeai guilty. 

Thus, the gratification of the earnest wish In 
liad (ffierished to tread again the hallowed earth 
on which lie had playetl in chiklhootl, was the 
means of conjuring up a thousand distracting 
thoughts; and, no longer able to controul his feel- 
ing.s, or silently endure his wretchedness, he again 
gave way to his irritated mood, and spoke aloud ; 
“ Shall I, then, tamely bend my neck to the yoke 
of fell despair,” he said, “ and sit me down and 
die by inches ? No ! by the help of Heaven, I 
will yet be heard ; and both kingdoms shall ring 
with my wrongs, till some reparation be made liir 
the injustice done me.” 

“ Jeest sae, sir,” said a rough voice dost' behind 
him, for, ‘ Hae ye gear or hae ye nane, tyne 
heart and all’s ganc;’and I trust that ye’ll ding 
a’ the scoundrels yet that bee engaged in this 
cheatery business By my faith, I wad like na 
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belter nor to ])lay my part in a stramash amang 
them.” 

Logan ](K)ked round and beheld his bonneted 
fi lend from wliom he had parted in Edinburgh ; 
but ihougl), as we have said, he felt some curio¬ 
sity with regard to him, as well as a great share 
of good will, he yet was not altogether pleased at 
having his late solilo(juy overheard : and, follow¬ 
ing the imjndse of the moment, he demanded, 
nilher sharply, what had brought him there, as 
he bad left his horse, along with the payment foi- 
his trouble, at the appointed place. 

“ Ay,” said the man, “ sae I understand; but 
gin I bad been nathing mair to ye than ye wist, 
I • wadna hae fashed to follow ye to this eiru' 
place." 

“ Why, who, then, or what are you ?" said L(j- 
gan, looking u[) at him with more intention; when 
llie man, taking off his broad-brimmed Itonnet 
diewed the features of that very Roger Dewlap 
whom be had desired to follow him. 

• “ lliih ! my trusty old frientl Roger,” said Lo¬ 
gan, as he seized his hand, and shook it with a 
eonvidsive grasp ; ‘‘ it was you. then, with vhom 
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I sj)okc in Edinburgh; and it must have been 
you whom my foolisli landlady told me she had 
Ivcj)! from seeing me in my late illness." 

“ Troth and that it was," said Roger, as he 
again replaced his bonnet on his iiead, to hide the 
drops of brine which had escaped his eyes on be¬ 
ing thus kindly recognised by his master; “ but 
had it tu) been that she telPd me it was your ain 
j)lcasure no to sec me, after ye ken’d wh>i I was, 
it wadna hae been a hale re^ment of sodgers, let 
be a clarty dame like her, that should hae keepif 
me frae you. One while I thought for certain ye 
cou’dna be in your right mind, when yc forbad 
ycre auld servant to sec you; and then, again, 1 
said to myself, it’s a queer warld this, and wha 
kens what unsonsy fashions he may hac learned in 
the countries ower the sea where he’s bidden sae 
lung; sae I didna bode myscl’ upon ycre ho. 
nour, but watclfd ye weel for a’ that, anti cast 
myseP in the way, when I ken’d yc was to call for 
I he naig, that I might see yc get ane to ycre |)lea- 
sure; and I’ve ran a glide part of the way IVoni 
Edinburgh that I might see ye again, thinking it 
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wad be here ye were coming; but when they tel’d 
me it was twa hours since ye were doun at the 
toiin, I turned feared for missing ye; sae I only 
took time to bring tlie keys,” said he, as he held 
up several of large dimensions, depending from a 
piece of rusty iron chain, “ and some sma’ thing, 
the best nae doubt that the toun afforded, for 
your honour’s su})j)er, that I hae in this wallet,” 
and he turned a sort of satchel to the front, which 
he had slung over his shoulder. 

“ Wacs me”—he- continued, in accents which, 
though they conveyed to the heart of his master 
a coiniction of deep feeling, sounded much like 
the growling of a bear—“ Waes me that I su’d 
live.to se(‘ sic a sorrowfu' hame-coming, ‘ llul a 
wame fu’ o’ grief never paid a plack o' debt 
and I hope, as yere honour said, ye will gar them 
a' look about them yet for this foul wrang. Jhit 
ye maun eat and ye maun sleep; sae. an' ye please 
to enter the auld hold ance mair, I'll mak ready 
the apartment ye used to lie in l)efore ye gaed 
awa'., having the liberty o’ the keys, as ye sec, 
for tliev were oi'en up to ni< sons' d.av- syne bv 
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ane o' the Lords o' the Pivevy Council, as they 
ca' it, wi’ directions to keep the gates fast till fur¬ 
ther orders.” 

Poor Roger had Itere unwittingly touched on 
a jarring chord; and Logan replietl with bitter¬ 
ness, “ Past be they kept then, for iny entering 
them would serve little but to increase feelings 
that have been already but too much awakened. 
I will not enter them.” 

“ Will your honour be pleased, tlien, to gang 
doun till the toun (the before mentitoed little 
hamlet); and, as ye didna lang syne mind a hard 
bed by a time, ye .sal get mine, and I’ll gar my 
daughter send her weans till ane o’ the nee’bours, 
no to disturb yore honour.” 

“ Thanks, my good fellow,” replied Logan, 
“ but I shall sleep at Eyemouth, that I may be 
in readiness to embark for London, should a ship 
be about to sail for that place, where business 
now calls me.” 

“ And you’r thinking, then,” said Roger, who 
appeared somewhat stunned by this information, 
“ of going off directly 
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Logan replied in the affirmative to this ques¬ 
tion, inquiring, at the same time, what was like¬ 
ly to become of Roger and the other old servants 
on the property. 

“ Why,” said Roger, “ I canna jecst tell that, 
for we arc resolved no to bide on the ground.” 

“ I^ct me entreat you not to be so foolish,” 
said Logan with earnestness, “ as to quit your 
present dwellings on my account.” 

“ Why, ye see, sir, I was resolved no to bide 
inyser frac the first, but, nathlcss, I advised the 
lave not to be ower preccepitat in the matter; but 
wlicn we reasoned the story ower among oursels, 
1 eoii’dna say again them, for'thcy threepit it w.is 
na possible to work upon the very spot for frcmii 
folk as they had doon for tlicir ain maisters; an' 
that was unco naatral, ye ken, and sae they are 
ilk anc seeking out a service for themselves.” 

() tliat they would be persuaded to remain 
wliere they were born,” said Logan, touehed I>y 
this picture'of their faithfulness to himself Hiii 
wheu' arc /y(W going, for you just now mentioneel 
that your daughter has a family of children ; sure- 
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ly yon will not think of moving till you know of 
.1 i)ettcr situation lor them P" 

“ I'm no that destitute, thank God, tliat I 
should need to hide for that,” siiid Roger; “ I can 
gie my daughter some sma' help, that, wi’ her ain 
wark, will bring up her twa fatherless laddies, sac 
there’s na fears for them. But now I maun speak 
till your honour anent myscl’, forje maun tak im 
intill yere service; I’m still, as ye sec; a stout 
hang fellow, and ye’ll need a follower that’s able 
to coj)c wi’ thac soitthland duels yere going 
amang.’ 

“ Alas, tny friend,” said Logan, “ I must not 
think of keeping followers until I have discovered 
some way to maintain myself.” 

“ () sir,” said Roger, “ ye speak till me as 
though I was a fremit body a’ thegither, and as 
if ye thotight I could tak siller for serving you ; 
and I have tel’t ye already that yere ain l)outity 
and yere father’s (God sainc him) hasna left nu' 
destitute o'niean.s, forby the pickle siller gained 
lang syne, when we were allow'cd to harrie the 
biggins of the English corbies,” 
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“ But, methinks,” said Logan, while he mo¬ 
dulated his voice to the kindest accents, “ your 
age, my honest Boger, is somewhat too great for 
such employment, and for the fatigues and buffets 
you might encounter in the service of one who 
knows not what his own share of hardships are 
yet to be. But,” he continued, “ as I have deter¬ 
mined not to retain a servant, you must say no 
more, for it would distress me exceedingly to re¬ 
fuse aught to one I value so much.” 

Poor Roger paused for a short time, while a 
convulsive motion agitated the muscles of his 
weather-beaten face, and he seemed to be making 
up his mind to some great effort. At last he found 
utterance; “ Weel, weel, I feared as muckle; sac 
nae mair alxrut that. But now, gin yere honour 
winna bide here or gang doun till the toun, I 
maun bid ye fareweel een now; but, before I de¬ 
part, I wad fain hac yc to promise to tak a mouth¬ 
ful frac this poke.” 

As he said this, he took the wallet from his 
shouUler, and placed the viands it contained be¬ 
fore Logan, on one of the broad flat stones that 
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surrounded the well. Logan, whose apjxilite, it 
may be supposed, was by this time pretty shar}), 
from not having tasted any thing since morning, 
did not refuse this supply; and old Koger, who 
made it his excuse that he was obliged to “ gang 
hame to supjjer up the naig,” promised to bring 
tlie portmanteau, early in the morning, to the place 
from whence his master intended to embark, lie, 
however, lingered while he cautioned him not to 
remain much longer where he now sat, lest he 
should, as he hinted, see and hear, as he had of¬ 
ten done himself, such things as were not “ can¬ 
ny.” 

“ 0! I remember,” said Logan, “ somewhat of 
this long since, wheit I was a child; but I thought 
the spirits that were then seen had forsaken their 
former haunts, as I have no recollection of them 
from my own e.xpcriencc, or, indeed, from that of 
any one, for many years past.” 

“ But I'll warrant ye mind the auld story, sir, 
for a’ that,” .said Roger, spejiking in an under tone, 
as if afraid of Wing overheard, “ Ye’ll mind o’ the 
talc nnent the lady o’ anc o’ yere ancestors, that 
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flang hcrscl’, wi’ her bairn in her arras, clean oiil 
ower the rock, doiin till the shore below there ? 
Anti ye ken it was aye said,” he continued, “ that 
her lord, that was kill’d ower the seas, had bu¬ 
ried his treasure some gate about the castle, that 
nane kend o’ but him and the lady ; and that she 
cam back to tell where it was hidden ?” 

“ 1 have forgotten that part of the story,” said 
Logan, “ but I suppose she never declared this 
secret; which, I am inclined to conjecture, was, 
like her own appearance, a mere fabrication of 
stnnc weak brain.” 

“ Na, na, that was proved to the contrair,” 
said Roger eagerly, “ for youf honour’s ain fa¬ 
ther consulted that great warlock, Najner of Mer 
chiston, anent it; and weel dive I mind the day 
that he cam here, wi’ a’ his implements o’ decvil- 
ry ; and, after three hale nights spent in watching, 
and a’ manner o’ spells, he tell’t yere father that 
he kcnneKl where the treasure was concealed, and 
agreed wi’ him for great [)art o’ the siller, lint 
Napier broke his ain head, for he insisted on send¬ 
ing I'or a gang o’ his followers and friends to tak 



tlif ticnsurc safe out o' the aulil Laird's koeping; 
and ye ken tin's was saying as niuckle as tliat lie 
misdoubted bis word, and sae, he got nac time 
to tarry here, for Rcstalrig was nanc o’ them to 
bear sic an insult; and Napier was fain till niak ofl' 
wi’ hinisel, without inair said, while in a hale skin ; 
and sae it jeest remains as it was afore, and the 
lady is come back again, and ^I’anders up and 
doun, wi’ the bairn seraffening and skirling in her 
arms, as fast as ever.” 

“ Why do you say so said Logan. 

“ Ah !” said Roger, shaking his head, I say 
so, because secing’s believing, for I thought 1 
ne’er saw any thing doun by yonder but the white 
sea foam, and never heard any thing but the 
screech o’ a sea gull till lately; but twice ower, at 
the gloainin', I hae seen a woman, wi’ white 
elaithes, that has been as veesible to me on yon- 
iler eraig, abune yere head, as ye are sitting there; 
and, to speak sooth, I’m no unco’ keen o’ eomin' 
here at night: Rut, hopin’ yere honour \iill meet 
wi’ nac sic disturbance, unless she comes to tell 
ye where ye may grip till the siller, I maun be 
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And leaving thus abruptly his master, who 
was engaged in discussing his liomcly supper, 
Roger quickly disappeared beyond a projecting 
roik. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Oh quenched are our beacon lights— - 

Moohe. 


It was a still evening; the moon had risen 
above the horizon, and was gradually ascending 
in a now cloudless sky, till the blue waves rippling 
beneath sparkled like an assemblage of countless 
gems. Logan, now left again alone, looked on 
the quiet beauty of the scene, and on the rugged 
aspect of the old castle, part of which was frown¬ 
ing on him in dark shade, until it seemed as if the 
spirits of his warlike ancestors spoke to him from 
its deserted walls, and upbraided him with pu¬ 
sillanimity in thus feebly bending beneath the 
rod of a tyrant, enjoining him for tbeir sakes to 
retrieve the dishonour that had fallen on their 
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name. Wrought u[j by these reflections, which 
were in their effects somewhat similar to the night¬ 
mare, he removed from his head the hat whicli, 
contrary to the custom of the high-born youth of 
the period, was now unadorned either by plume 
or jewelled band, and laid it beside him, that the 
free sea-breeze might play uncontrolled upon his 
throbbing temples. He sat thus for some lime, 
till, refreshed by the pure and cool air that played 
over his face, and by dipping his hands now and 
tlicn in the well beside him, he began to feel some¬ 
what more calm than the sudden rush of his feel¬ 
ings in such a scene had given promise of, and 
to look around him with comparative compo¬ 
sure; as he threw his farewell glance on rock, and 
tower, and hill. But, roused by an obstreperou.s 
bark of bis little dog, a wild wailing met his eai-, 
and, on looking up to the top of the precipice that 
overhung the beach below, he saw the figure of a 
woman in white approach its brink, and distinctly 
heard again a piercing shriek. Its appearance, and 
the sounds that issued f rom it, w'crc such as his vas¬ 
sal had just been describing; and Logan felt lost in 
a moJ^fi^tloubts as to the po.ssibility of the truth of 
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wliat he had affirmed. But, while lie intently 
watched this phenomenon, he w’as certain that he 
beheld again.st the clear blue sky a dark figure 
struggling with the white one, and so blended 
with it that he could not discover whether it was 
man or woman. He saw them approach the very 
verge of’ the dizzy steep above, as they ajiparontly 
contended for the mastery; and, wliile he uttered 
a cry as wild as the one that had just met'his ear, 
he felt his flesh creep, and his hair bristle, from the 
fearful expectation of one or both of them being pre- 
c i|»ilatcd headlong to thebottomof the gulf beneath. 
Finding, however, that this frightful result did not 
immediately take place, and that they seemed to 
have receded a little from the ixlge of the beetling 
elifl', his first impulse was to reach the spot where 
they stood, that he might, if possible, prevent the 
threatened mischief, feeling himself impressed with 
the natural idea that they were human lieings ac¬ 
tuated by some extraordinary motive. To attain 
this object, be was obliged to climb a steep and 
circuitous })ath ; but when he arrived on the sjx)t 
they had so lately occupied, they were no where to 
be seen. He looked around him in all directions. 
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but nothing met Ills eye save the dark licalh 
whicli formed the sombre covering of the ground. 
He next listened in exjiectation of catcliing some 
sound that might direct him in his search, Iiiit 
none met his car except the dashings of the waters 
on the rocks beneath. He now approached tlic 
edge of the precipice, and hxiked over it, more 
than half exiieeting to see some dreadful sight be¬ 
neath ; but there lay the smooth sandy beach, in 
the little retired and lonely bay, sparkling in the 
moon-lK'ams, while its solitary surface appeared 
free from any such horrible incumbrance. Logan 
stood for some seconds looking down from this 
spot on the castle below, aiid the boundless ex¬ 
panse of ocean liefore him, while he meditated on 
the strangeness of the circumsUmcc that had at 
length sent him so far on his journey toward 
the village of Eyemouth. Wondering the while 
where the people he had followed could now be 
hid from his view, or what could have occasioned 
the cries he had heard, and the extraordinary ges¬ 
tures he had witnessed ;—^feeling, however, im¬ 
pressed with an idea that some cr uelty had pro¬ 
bably been intended by one of the parties toward 
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tlic otlier, lie determined to pursue his way aloiifr 
the sea-banks toward the place where he was to 
pass the night, in the hope of frustrating sucli a 
purpose; for he thought it probable that he might 
fall in with them on his vr&y, believing that they 
must be now hid from his sight in one of the hol¬ 
lows formed by the irregularities of the lands bor¬ 
dering the sea. Under 'this imprtission, he began 
to tread rapidly the wild and lonely way, that, by 
a path overgrown with moss and heather, led him 
toward a deep valley, which he well remembered 
lay at no great distance; and presently, after ha¬ 
ving examined all the smaller hollows to no pur¬ 
pose, he arrived at this ravine which he recollected 
as a place of perilous adventure in his childhood, 
and tlien associated in his mind with the most ter¬ 
rific ideas from his having seen the mangled bo¬ 
dies of some unfortunate mariners thrown upon 
the little beach that lay at its entrance from the 
sea, and where the hulk of their vessel had been 
stranded.” 

This dark dell had been ever since said to be 
haunted by the spirits of the men who perished at 
its entrance; in consequence of which report, 4he 
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iieigliboiiriiig jicasantry never approaclied it af¬ 
ter dusk, while some occasional fancied appear¬ 
ances, said to have been seen by those who had 
unavoidably or unwittingly trespassed on its pre¬ 
cincts at such hours, had served to confirm the 
evil character of the “ Ghaisty Gully,” as it was 
denoininalcd, and to spread its fame for many a 
mile around. 

l..ogan was following a path along its northern 
side, wliich he had formerly pursued when in quest 
ol‘ the hazel-nuts that grew on its brink, and 
whicli he expected would presently lead him into 
one that crossed the chasm, when, casting his eyes 
into the depth beneath, he perceived a little smooth 
graswy glade, t)f not more than twenty feet square, 
lying on the margin of the little burn, which, hur¬ 
rying forward on its niunnuring tvay to the ocean, 
treinl)led and glittered in the bright j-ays of the 
moon. On the surface of this little plain W'crc 
.scattered several small hillocks, and on one of these 
sat a man w'rapped in a dark garment, who was 
almost instantly joined by a female figure, clad in 
white, who emerged from the underwood, which, 
in this part of the valley, covered the ground, be- 
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ing interspersed willi trees of great age and largo 
size, lliouglj still having the appearance t)l' a crab¬ 
bed growth, from their near vicinity to die sea, and 
the occasional blasts they encountered when tlie 
valley acted as a funnel to the nortli-east winds. 

Logan was fully persuaded that these were the 
same pwple he had been in quest of; but there 
being no immediate place of descent from the spot 
where he stood, he crept under tlie shade of the 
neighbouring bushes, and continued to observe 
their motions. The female figure now stood, as 
we have said, upon the open space, where, from 
the darkness in w'bich every thing around it was 
enveloped, the moon-light seemed to fall with con¬ 
centrated brightness, rendering what passed there 
as discernible as if -seen by day-light. Slie ap¬ 
proached the person who was sitting, and apjiear- 
ed to entreat for some bixm which he was unw'il- 
ling to grant; at least so Logan conjectured, from 
her twice casting herself on her knees before him, 
and lifting up her hands in a supplicating posture, 
while she as often arose and paced with rapidity 
the small ])iece of level ground at his side. A 
third time she returned to him, but, pursuing 
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this lime a (lihbrcnt cundiicl, she took hold of him, 
and attempted to raise him from his scat, when, 
lifting his right ann, he launched a furious blow 
at her head, which, had it not been avoided with 
dexterity, must have levelled her with the earth. 
Ivogan no sooner Ijehcld this than, being filled 
with horror at the action, he sprung to the top of 
the bank from his hiding place, and shouted till 
his voice rung in innumerable echoes from rock 
and cavern. The man now in^antly abandoned 
his seat, and both he and his companion looking 
upwards, fled in the contrary direction to that in 
which the female had entered on tlic little plat- 
Ibrm, and he could hear them for a short time 
making their hurried way among the bushes, by 
the rustling of the leaves and crashing of branches. 

Lt)gan’B feelings and curiosity were now more 
strongly awakened than ever by what he had just 
witnessed, and he determined to follow them, and 
learn the meaning of what he had seen. All his 
attempts, however, to discover a path which led to 
the bottom of the valley proved unsuccessful; for, 
having several times imagined he had found one, 
ho was only prevented from falling over the crags 
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hy his clothes getting entanglcid in the briars ami 
brambles that skirted its verge. Being thus foil¬ 
ed in iiis intention of descending into the ravine, 
he proceeded along the open ground that margined 
it, until he arrived at its termination, a distance of 
not more than half a-mile. 

At this place there stood a cottage, which he re¬ 
collected as having been occupied when he left 
Scotland by the man whose province it was to pro¬ 
vide the Castle with peats. During this walk be 
had time to reflect on all that had happened with¬ 
in the (rompftss of the last few hours, and it struck 
him tlvat, whoever the female in the white garment 
was, she must be the same of whom Dewlap had 
spoken; but why she should thus be in the practice 
of wandering in so wild a scene, as if merely for 
the purpose of frightening those who happened to 
be abroad at night, and why submit to be now ac¬ 
companied by a person who appeared to exercise 
over her such brutal tyranny, he could not com¬ 
prehend. Thus continuing to bewilder and puz¬ 
zle himself, he at length arrived at the head of the 
glen, and proceeded to listen at the low door of 
the little cottage, where all seemed silent. L(^an, 
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dctcrniined however not to lose this opportunity 
of trying to satisfy his curiosity, knocked loudly 
at the door of the hut, when he was answered by 
the question of “ Who is there ?” in a soft voice 
from within. 

“ One,'’ replied Logan, “ who would speak 
with James Chrislal, if he still resides here.” 

“ It is long,” replied the same voice, “ since he 
left this place, nor do I know whither he went; so 
I pray you to pass on, without disturbing a sick 
person who now lies within.” 

“ There is, however, some other information I 
would wish to gain from you,” said Logan, speak¬ 
ing in more su{)j)rcsscd tones, “ nor need you fear 
to open the door, for you have nothing to dreatl 
I’rom me; and if you had, you must be aware 
that it would reejuire the exertion of very little 
strength to remove the oltl and frail barrier which 
now separates us.” 

“ That is true,” replied the inmate of the hut; 
“ if I may not, therefore, shun this dreadful meet¬ 
ing, let me j)ray you at least not to attempt to en¬ 
ter here, and I «ill presently undo the door, and 
come forth." 
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Logan willingly acceded to this proposal, and 
stood expecting the performance of the promise, 
while he wondered what was meant by terming it a 
“ drca^ul meetmg." When several minutes had 
passed away without any person ajrpearing, he ap¬ 
proached the window to sec if he could discxner 
the cause of the delay ; and a wide crevice in the 
dilapidated shutter favouring his purpose of obser¬ 
vation, he perceived a female clad in white, whom 
he conjectured to be the same he had followed 
from Fast Castle, and wlio had just spoken to him, 
bending over a man who lay extended on a bed 
formed of heather. After standing in this posture 
for a few seconds, the girl (for such she appeared 
to be) put some wood on the (ire that burnt on the 
hearth, and which formed the only cheerful fea¬ 
ture in the wretched apartment that seemed, in a.s 
far as he could observe, to be without a vestige of 
furniture. She thi-n again returned toward the 
per.son who appeared to be asleep, and having 
stooped over him for an instant, left the place, 
and stood on the outside of the cottage, just 
as Imgan hail again re.tched the door, which she 
closed after her, AVaving her hand for him to 
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follow, she passed out, and stood at a little dis¬ 
tance from the cottage, where the clear beams of 
the moon fell u{)on her slender and attenuated 
form, and on her pale and thoughtful countenance, 
I'ound which her long black hair floated like a veil. 
While putting it hack from her face with her hand, 
she said, in a tone of deep sorrow, in which there 
was also something of reproach— 

“ I'ell me, in the name of Heaven, whether you 
are indeed the son of the late Laird of Restalrig 
come hither to seek us out ?” 

The astonishment of Logan at these words can¬ 
not be described ; but he replied, “ Rather may 
I ask you how you know that I am he whom you 
seem to dread, and how you have divined the 
pui'posc of my visit ?” 

“ AVherefbre,” she continued, without attending 
to these questions, “ seek out the wretched victims 
of misfortune, that you may upbraid them with 
your fate, while their own is still harder, and quite 
as unmerited ? for I call Heaven, which is my on¬ 
ly stay, ;to witness," she continued, while she clasp¬ 
ed her hands in apparent agony over her bosom, 
and turned her haggard eyes earnestly upward, 
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“ that neither my i>o»r old lather nor I wire in 
the smallest degree privy or consenting to my lost 
brother’s sinful infatuation. And oh!” she siiid, 
“ as ye care for your own eternal doom, heap not 
upon us more than we can bear, but de])arl before 
the old man secs you. Tliis night hath bevn the 
most dreadful to him that I have ever witnessed. 
He saw you through the hedge at the hamlet be¬ 
low the Castle, and following you thence, he was 
prevented alone, I think by miracle, from throw¬ 
ing himself over the cliff at the Castle, and jxTisb- 
ing in your sight. For, alas! his wits have clean 
forsaken him ever since the dreadful ileath of his 
son, and he hath ol'ten spoken of making an ex- 
piation in his own person for the wrongs you have 
suflered.” 

“ It was your father and you, then, whom I 
saw struggling on the edge of the precipice above 
me P” said Logan, “ and if I comprehend your 
words aright, you must Ite the sister of that 
wretched man who died in the obstinate mainte¬ 
nance of a most foul falsehood, for such I must 
ever believe the evidence he brought forward against 
my late father r But for what purpose arc you 
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Jiere,” he contii)uecl, “ or whj do you thus Jjauut 
this desolate domain at night, for I only sought 
this cottage in the hope of having explained to me 
who it was that I had seen in such circumstances 
of peril as you appeared, not only on the cliff, but 
in tlic glen that lies below this place, wliere you 
ran the fearful risk, as it seemed to me, of be¬ 
ing struck down by the person wlio accompanied 
you K’ 

“ It was, then, your humanity alone,” she said, 
“ tliat led you to tliis spot, and I have wronged 
you in supposing that you knew and follc^wed us. 
that you might add to that load of aflliclion whieli 
hath already overwhelmed P Biu now tliai yoti 
have so truly guessed who wi' are, i inii>l still 
deprecate your just wrath on those so iK-arly n'- 
lated to him who occasioned your mislurtunes. 
Yet believe me the worst of our misery lies in not 
being able to credit the guilt of your father, as 
avouched by my misguided brother, who it i 
my only consolation to think must have been iti 
some measure deprived of his senses, when temj)t- 
cd to ofler liis testimony agaitist him who had so 
long been his patnm and generotis benefactor.” 
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“ God forbirt,” said Logan, nuicJi sIuK-ked by 
■* liat he had swn and heard, “ iJiat I should cn- 
lertain so cruel a purpose as that of unjustly rc- 
jiroaching those who are, as you have declared, in¬ 
nocent of this wrong, and still more destitute than 
myself, having suffered, as it appears, more cruel¬ 
ly in this extraordinary business; and be assured 
that I feel it to bo at this inoment'one of my bit¬ 
terest privations, that I have it not in my power 
matc.'rially to alleviate your pecuniary distresses, 
by placing you in a more comfortable situation 
(ban seems at present to be your lot." 

" Ah ! talk not so, although it is nobly said," re¬ 
plied Amiie S]m)tt, “ we have already been offer¬ 
ed SIR li assistance by tlte Earl of Dunvere; but 
my falher called it the price of Wood, and rejected 
it with abhorrenc<', and, while yet his senses were 
entire, fled from it and its offerer with that haste 
which seemed the forerunner of his present state 
of derimgemenl.' While the girl sjwke thus, there 
was a heart-brok', II expression on her countenance, 
and in hei whole de])ortment, that still more af¬ 
fected our hero. 

Ibit. m:iy (iod bless you for such kindly in- 
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tention,” she said, as she again Jookcd upward to 
that Heaven from whence came alone the strength 
that carried her forward in the jicriloiis and melan- 
clioly duties it enjoined. 

“ And was it your father,’’ituptired Logan, “ who 
raised his hand against your defenceles.s head in 
the valley ?” 

“ It was,” said the girl, in a meek accent, “ but 
think not the worse of liim for it. He has ever been 
the kindest of parents, though, as I said, ahtiost 
ever since that dreadful day, which I cannot name, 
his sen.ses have been unsettled, and he has so fre¬ 
quently talked of making an atonement, in his own 
person, for the misfortunes brought upon you, 
that 1 am in constant fear of his putting an end to 
his existence. He has, however, taken it into his 
head, that, to make this expiation of more avail, 
he must throw himself over that rock on which 
you saw us to-night, and from which it was your 
cries that alone frightened him, so that when I 
succeed in removing him from this neighbourhood, 

I shall feel more at ease; and I hope, now diat 
this night’s paroxysm is past, to be able to wile him 
further from this place on the morrow.” 
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“ Might it not have a salutary effect,’' «uil I^o- 
gan, “ were I to see him, and jissurc him of niy 
forgiveness and sympathy ?” 

“ I sliould not have dared to propose this,” 
said Annie; “ but as your humanity is so great as 
to jirompt you to make such an offer, I shall thank¬ 
fully accept it, provided it is not taking too much 
liberty to ask you to remain here till he awakens, 
for I may not suddenly arouse him from sleep, 
without bringing on a fit of irritation, which wouki 
be sufficient to defeat our purpose, though other¬ 
wise, when first awake, he is ever most amenable 
to reason. His sleep is generally short, and per- 
liaps he may even now be awake : I will step in, 
sir, and sec,—and warn you,” she continued, “ to 
enter, when I have in some measure endeavoured 
to pre})are him for such an interview.” 

Annie Sprott now entered the hut, and Logan 
again took his stand at the window, being anxious 
to ascertain how long he might be prevented, by 
his promise of awaiting the old man’s awakening, 
from pursuing the remainder of his journey to 
Eyemouth. 

From this place of observation, he again beheld 
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tlie girl bending over lier sleeping father, who aji- 
peared to remain still in a quiet slumber. He saw 
her next sit down on the earthen floor beside him, 
to watch for the moment when she might speak 
to him with safety. The wood which she had 
thrown on the five now sent forlli a strong blaze of 
light, and distinctly showed her profile, as she sat 
witli lier left elbow on her knee, and her head 
resting on her hand. Her long raven hair flowed 
over her shoulders, and swej)t the floor ; but, being 
thrown bac-k from Jter face, the small and well- 
proj)ortioned features were given to view, and 
seemed so oppressed with anguish, that he could 
not contemplate them without the deepest commi¬ 
seration. Nor im])alient as lie was to depart, could 
he for the world have prevailetl on liimsclf to break 
tlie dead silence that reigned in that miserable 
apartment. 

In a short space of time, however, he heard a 
low and mournful sound issue from the lowly bed, 
like that of one oppressed by a fearful dream, and 
siiw the old man stir himself. While Annie, in 
that instatit, as with her whole soul, intent on the 
projeeteil jiurjxise of effecting some great rexohi- 
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tion on her parent’s mind, turned to the d(X)r-way, 
and seeming, in her bewilderment, to anticipate 
tlie abrupt entry of our hero, shook lier hand with 
a repelling motion toward it, and then instinctive¬ 
ly laid her linger on her lips, in token of silence. 
Logan beheld all this, and heard the slightest 
movement as distinctly as he saw it; for the 
glass, that had once prevented the winter storm 
from finding its way into this humble shed, was 
now broken, and, in conjunction with the decayed 
state of the shutter, offered no impediment to sight 
or hearing. In one instant more he heard the 
j)laintivc sounds of the young woman’s voice. 

“ Father,” she said, “ I pray you to compose 
yourself; you have again, I think, had some fear¬ 
ful dream; but O, listen to me^ she continued, in 
a low and tremulous voice, “ for I, too, have had a 
vision since you slept, and it hath been so delight¬ 
ful and so consolatory, that I would fain repeat it. 
Surely it would impart some of that comfort to 
you which I have derived from it.” 

“ Comfort, comfort,” repeated the old man, in 
h.alf choked and almost inarticulate accents, — 
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“ Yes, yes, be comforted, if thou can’st; yet it 
sounds strangely to liear thee speak thus.” 

Nay, my father,” said Annie, “ do but lislfen to 
me. He whom twice this night you havi^sserted 
that you saw, I imagined, came hither to this 
sad place of abode, not in anger, but being rather, 
as it would appear, moved by a noble and pitying 
spirit; and he spoke such gracious words of sym¬ 
pathy and forgiveness, that I have felt ever since 
much relieved of my load of sorrow, and all 1 
seemed to regret was that you heard them not.” 

“ My poor Annie,” ^said the old man, “ be not 
deceived; God and man alike demand atonement 
for our crime, and that which thou has fancied of 
him, who hath most right to hate and persecute 
us, is indeed but an idle dream.” “ But I tell thee 
thou art to blame,” he said, with frenzied violence; 
and raising his voice in all the energy of strong 
delirium, being roused by his daughter’s touching 
on the chord of his madness. “ He hath this night, 
as thou knowest, appeared to me, looking sternly, 
and upbraiding me with my want of resolution 
to make an atonement by my death, which, again 
warned by him, I attempted to do,—though the 



Evil One, assuming liis sliape, afTrightcd jne by 
his horriWe howl; and thou, Annie, didst sinfully 
aid him in his hellish purpose, and prevent me, 
for fear of your scaith, from doing that which jus¬ 
tice colleth for. To youtr knees, maiden, to your 
knees, and ask forgiveness for this sin." 

Annie indeed threw herself on her knees, and 
remained silent and motionless for a mintite, but 
this posture of the poor girl was only assumed to 
supplicate the blessing of God on her newly con¬ 
ceived plan, and to quiet the impatience with which 
such posture was demanded by her distracted fa¬ 
ther, who continued all the while muttering to 
himself, but in such low and confused tones, that 
Logan could not hear what he said. Presently, 
however, Annie arose from her kneeling posture, 
and he again heard her soft voice. 

“ Nay, my father,” she said, “ But if lie were 
indeed to present himself at this moment before 
you, and repeat those same words of comfort, what, 
then, could you say, or what could you think ?” 

The old man answered not, but raising liimself 
on his elbow, looked earnestly round tlie romn, 
and then turned his eyes on his daughter. Before 
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he could give arliculation to what seemed labouring 
in his brain, Annie, turning ber face to the light, 
shewed it flushed for the moment, with a glow of 
intense and nervous feeling, as she moved towards 
the door. Logan anticipated the purposed call, 
and, entering at this moment, the daughter of 
Sprott, with a gesture of pleasure, cried out, “ Be¬ 
hold him, then, my dear father !” 

The old man, on this, sat upright on his miser¬ 
able Ijed, and, contracting his grey bushy eye¬ 
brows, sent forth a piercing glance beneath them 
from two dark eyes, that l(K)kcd like ignited coals, 
and, no longer tarrying where he sat, in one mo¬ 
ment throw himself forward prostrate on the 
ground, with so violent an effort, that I,ogan and 
his daughter both flew to raise him. To this ef¬ 
fort of kindness, he, however, offered so vigorous 
and obstinate an opposition, that they were obliged 
to desist from their entreaties and their efforts, to 
recover him from his humble posture; while the 
poor heart-broken Annie looked on in specchle.ss 
agony, as fearing some more fatal conclusion to 
this meeting than she had anticipated. Logan 
also thought he had presented himself with less 
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caution than the circumstances demanded, liut 
the voiee of the old man so immediately arrested 
their undivided attention, that they forgot every 
minor consideration. He seemed to have forgot¬ 
ten their presonee for the moment, and, in his 
usual frenzied way of following up all present ef¬ 
fects to their supposed infernal cause, “ 0 voice 
from the deepest hell,” he said, “ ye seek in vain 
to turn me from my purpose, or to inJpose on 
this wronged and generous young man; for ex¬ 
piation must bo made.” Here his sjjeech was no 
longer audible, except at times, Avhen, with his 
face bent to the ground, they heard him alter¬ 
nately muttering curses on the false fiends who 
were endeavouring to entrap him, or praying for 
his own preservation and Logan’s, from their de¬ 
vilish malice. At length he raised himself, and, in 
a half-kneeling, half-sitting posture, gazed upon 
Logan’s face. 

“ Ah !” he said, “ still the same open brow that 
was there in his boyish days, when he came to st'c 
us in his kindness. Hut, oh, it is .stamped with 
sorrow now. The s(jrrow we have caused,—ay, 
ay, I brought him up for the gallows,—my poor 
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boy hath suffered for my sin; yet when I have 
finished it,” he said, “ I shall be with him ; but 
what will become of her,” pointing to pewr Annie, 
who stood as immoveable as a statue; “ yet God 
is merciful, and she is innocent of our crying sin. 
Let her belong to God, and he will care for her. 
It was my care that murdered my son; ay, the fa¬ 
ther destroyed his only son, soul and body. But 
it matters not talking of it,—so let the injured go 
on his way,” he said, in a deep and bitter accent. 

“ Oh,” said Logan, “ t|jat 1 could convince 
you, poor old man, of the deep pity that I feel 
for you. Your testimony and your daughter’s 
may yet be of some avail, if you do but say, when 
called upon, what you have now said to myself; 
therefore 1 enjoin you, if you desire to be instru¬ 
mental in doing me an act of justice, take care of 
your own life and of your daughter’s.” 

As Ijogan was speaking, old Sprott looked 
ag^in fixedly on his face, while the old man’s fea¬ 
tures, as our hero proceeded, gradually assumed 
an intdligent and eager expression, as if each word 
was making some new and deep impression on his 

2 
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disordered iuteUects, and no sooner had Logan 
ceased than he exclaimed,— 

“ Yes, thou sayest sooth; I will be chary of 
my life, that I may perform what is required,—all 
must be done for justice. I will tell that he was 
a liar, and that it was my sinful ambition that 
made him such; ay, that was it, my pride did it 
But, when I have given my testimony, and depart¬ 
ed, I will bo with him wherever he is. He was a 
kind son to me, and I must be with him: Be¬ 
cause, you know,” he continued, seeming to rea¬ 
son with himself in the depth of his madness, “ Be¬ 
cause, you know, I caused his sin, and I could 
not live in Heaven, if he were not there,—yet he 
hath died a dreadful death; and when I, too, 
have made an atonement, God is gracious, and 
who knows but his mercy may follow.” 

Here the poor old man seemed for a moment to 
feel a ray of comfort, for a softening influence 
passed over his features; and Annie, hailing tliis 
first dawn of milder feeling, threw herself on her 
knees before Logan, as if to thank him as its cause. 
But she was silent, and having looked up at him 
witli an expression of gratitude and love, mingled 
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with respect, slic again, for an instant, bent lier 
eyes on the ground, while her lips moved in thank¬ 
fulness to God. 

“ Now go,” siud old Sprott, “ for thou hast 
tarried but too long in this abode of sin, though 
it shall be remembered for thee in the day of judg¬ 
ment that thou hast done so. Depart, I say ,—go to 
Him who is set uj)on his throne as king over us, 
and tell him thy talc, and tell him I am coming as 
fast as age and sorrow will permit, to clear thee, 
and tell, too, the wily and murderous Lord of Dun- 
verc, that I am coming,—go, and the blessing of 
God go with thee, but I must not say mine too, 
for I am unworthy. I brought my son to death, 
and tliee to poverty and a dishonoured name, and 
my blessing would turn to a curse. 

“ Oh, btgone, for mine eyes can look on you no 
longer,” said the exhausted old man, jjointing to the 
door, who seemed, by the resumed wildness of his 
aspect, to be relapsing again into one of his most 
frightful paroxysms of madness. 

Logan seeing this, and still feeling impatient to 
reach his destination for the night, was too glad 
to be thus'rcleascd from what had seemed to him. 
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ever since his hrst entrance, as a spell set on his 
free agency. He therefore uttered a ^nd farewell 
to tlie old man, who was now seated on a log of 
wood by tlie lire, in one of his accustomed fits of 
abstraction, from which he was generaUy immove¬ 
able for some hours. His daughter seeing this, 
obeyed a signal given her from Logan, to follow 
him to the door; and having arrived at the out¬ 
side of the hut, our hero said, in a voice rendered 
impressive by the depth of his own feelings, and 
the momentousness of the subject,— 

“ I beseech you to tell me, docs your father 
really know of any nefarious proceeding with re¬ 
spect to my concerns, in which the Earl of Dun- 
vere hath interfered, for so his words seemed to 
me to infer i*” 

“ Oh no,” replied the daughter of Sprott, he 
knows nought of the Earl of Dunverc, save as 
him who is supposed to be all-powerful, from his 
known influence with the king, and his being the 
accustomed messenger of his pleasure to Scotland. 
Further than this, I am sure my poor father 
knows not, though, in his wretchedness, he hath 
still blamed him, because he thought he could have 
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saved my brother from" -. -the word execution. 

which was on her lips, she could not pronounce, 
but, substitutin/T death for it, went on-—“ there¬ 
fore, noI)le sir,” she said, “ put no trust in aught 
that the poor old man can say; though, indeed,” 
she added, “ his infirm state of mind is in itself 
such a barrier to his testimony being received, 
that, if I am right in my conjecture, you only 
spoke thus to him to preserve our lives.” 

“ I did so,” returned Logan, “ but still I 
thought he might know somewhat relating to the 
Earl of Dunvere’s having intermeddled in this un¬ 
fortunate business. I, however, give implicit be¬ 
lief, my g(x>d girl, to what yoii have said, from 
having witnessed in you that which I should con¬ 
ceive to be far superior to the effect of the advan¬ 
tages afforded by the situation as.signed you by 
Providence; so much so, indeetl, that I own it 
hath caused me no little surprise.” 

Annie seemed about to reply, but when Lo¬ 
gan looked on her, no sound issued from her 
lips, though they seemed to move, and he per¬ 
ceived her face, as he thought, still paler, and 
more death-like. At length she sigheil heavily, 
and making an apparently strong effort, she said. 
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“ I have indeed been better instructed and bet¬ 
ter cared for in every way tlian my equals in life, 
and I owe it all to the lov e of him that is lost.” 

Here her voice again Ihiled, her lips quivered 
witJi a strong convulsive motion, and her strug. 
gling feelings burst fortli into liysterical sobs and 
wailings. Our hero stood looking on her with 
such deep' commiseration, that, for the moment, 
his kind and generous heart would have thought 
no sacrifice of his own interest too great, could it 
have availed in assuaging such deep distress; and 
the tears that filled his eyes, which his own mis¬ 
fortunes had never called forth, gave testimony t< 
the depth and sincerity of his feelings. Poor 
Annie, however, speedily ceased from these violent 
expressions of grief, and said, with the deejwsl 
humility-— 

“ Indeed I did not think I should Jiave be¬ 
haved so ill, but I could not help it; and I hoj)c 
you are not displeased with me, for speaking of 
one, who, though so dear to me, I know' should 
not have been thus mentioned in your presence." 

The feeling of devoted regard to the miserable 
man who had suffered, coupled as it was with this 
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strong sense of propriety toward himself, inspired 
Logan with so much respect for this poor forlorn 
girl, that, when he took her cold and damp hand, 
to put into it the few broad pieces of gold which 
he could spare from his own necessities, he touch¬ 
ed it with more deference than he would have 
done that of a princess,—while ho expressed 
his sorrow at this limitation of his regard, and, 
enjoining her to use it in procuring some of 
those necessary comforts of which she stood so 
much in. need, and bidding her a hasty but im¬ 
pressive farewell, he had turned from her, ami 
was hidden from her sight by some bushes that 
skirted the path, before she could oppose his ge¬ 
nerous purpose, or articulate her thanks : And 
there she still stood, when Logan looked back, 
as ascending a small rise in the ground, which 
overlooked the cottage, and there she continued 
until the windings of the road hid her entirely 
from his sight, as he ))ursued his walk toward the 
little sea-jxjrt, from whence he hoped to embark 
in some vessel which might sail at the full tide, 
iliat lie knew would happen about five o’clock in 
(he morning. 
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Witli this hope he arrived at Eyemouth in less 
than two hours after starting from the cottage, and 
entered a small inn on the beach, which was the re¬ 
sort of the seafaring people, where he learned 
that a little sloop, which had just completed her 
loading of corn for the London market, was to sail 
by the next tide. The smallness of the house 
where he gained this information, and its crowded 
and noisy state, would have prevented him from 
thinking of attempting to go to bed, had he been 
so inclined. He therefore took his seat on a little 
bench in the jiorch of its outward door, and gave 
way to the sad thought, that it was at least pos¬ 
sible, he now looked on the shores of his native 
Scotliind for the last time, while he watched for the 
first indications of day-light, which be no stKtncr 
beheld in the streaks of grey light that shot uj)- 
ward in the eastern horizon, thatt leaving a mes¬ 
sage with the landlord for Dewlap, to inform him 
of his having taken his passage, and the time of 
the sailing of the vessel, he left the house. None 
of the inhabitants of the little town were yet stir¬ 
ring, and Logan passed along the shore Avithout 
meeting a single person, and presently gained the 
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opposite side ol' Uie little town, where lie licheld 
another of his late father’s abodes. This was the 
house of Gunsgreen, known to the historian as 
the place from whence several of the fabricated 
letters of Restalrig, already mentioned, were dat¬ 
ed, and in a later time as one of the stations occu- 
jiied by Oliver Cromwell on his inarch into Scot¬ 
land. 

This mansion lay on the sloping side of 
a hill, divided I'rom the town by the small river 
Eye, up which the tide flowed for about half a 
mile. Logan did mrt attempt to pass over a little 
bridge, built where the river, not being suliject to 
ibc influence of the tide, was always narrow, but 
remaining on the sjiot where he first obtained a 
distinct view of the house and adjacent ground, 
he stcxMl still to contemplate its well-remembered 
features. The building consisted of a stjuare 
tower, which had principally depended on the 
thickness of its walls for its security against assail¬ 
ants, luul of a house attached to it, with a steep 
stone roof, having its pointed gables ornamented 
with flights of corbie-steps ascending to its chim¬ 
neys, and with small watch-towers or turrets at 
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each corner, while the apertures scattered over the 
walls wore of such sii.e and projwrtion as to give 
them more the appearana; of arrow-slits than win¬ 
dows. This strong and grim-looking residence 
had formerly been moated; but the moat had 
long since taken the semblance of a dry ditch, and 
a powerful spring that had supplied the water, to 
fill it, having its channel no longer kept clear, 
oozed through the soil in all directiems, spreading 
around a bright shade of verdure, as far as its ir¬ 
rigating influence extended. On the .siile recod¬ 
ing from the sea, the ground was thickly woorled, 
while that in the contrary direction, and the parts 
that terminated the upland view were bare, exhi¬ 
biting here and there the skeleton of an old tree, 
that had fallen a victim to the biting blasts which 
had ])assed over it. It was here that Walter l.o- 
gan had first received the life that was iliiis early 
deprived of the consolation of parents and friends, 
and his fancy reverted to the scene of festivity he 
had heard described as having taken place at his 
birth, when he was hailed as the heir of the immense 
possessions that had now passed away from him. 
Here he had been welcomed by the noblest and the 
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fairest of the land, who met to celebrate the joy¬ 
ous event. Logan had Jieard his nurse dwell 
again and again on the splendour and joy of that 
scene, as a theme of never-ending interest and de¬ 
light, and he recollected that it had occupied, in 
his childish fancy, the place of a fairy tale. 

As he now gazed on the spot where it was ce¬ 
lebrated, he.iijbuld almost imagine that he beheld 
his father’s vassals crowding the green before him, 
while loud wishes for his future welfare, and tliat 
of his house, seemed to assail his ear. But here the 
spell was broken—for where were now tliose pa¬ 
rents—and where his own hopes His mother 
had not lived even to watch over his infancy;— 
his father’s mutilated remains filled a dishonoured 
grave;—and he who had been ushered into the 
world with all this “ pomp and circumstance,” 
was now a houseless and a nameless wanderer, cut 
off from all the sympathies and charities of his fel¬ 
low men. Till the period of his unexpected dis¬ 
tresses, Walter’s belief had been such as express¬ 
ed by the generous Timon, that, did his need re¬ 
quire it, “ men and men’s fortunes he could frank¬ 
ly use.” His wealth and consequence luul mark- 
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III liiiii out as otit‘ of those favoured beings to wlunii 
the world ever renders its venal homajre;—and 
how- can youth and inexperience suspect the clnli- 
ing truth, while all things are in league to deceive 

them, and tijey are floating gaily down the sunny 
current of time, animated by the applause* of all 
around them, and fearless of danger ? Can they, 

then, anticipate the base selfishness they arc doom¬ 
ed to encounter, when the tide turns against them, 
and the storm threatens to overwhelm them ? 
Alas ! it is then that they are for the first time un- 
dcceivetl, when they stretch out their longing 
arms, and fix their wistful eyes upon those who 
arc in security, and perceive their cold and repul¬ 
sive glances. It is then that llie first bitter lesson 
of suspicion is taught them, and that it fastens its 
williering influence on their souls, to canker and 
prey on them ever afterwards ; and so it is that 
many gifted with the noblest feelings of our na¬ 
ture, losing .‘ill confidence in their fellow men, 
have become the most determined misanthrojxjs, 
and sunk at last into obscure graves, alike unlov¬ 
ing and unloved. 

Ah, that this consideration could soften the 

VOI. I, 1 
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hearts which the pride ol' affluence hath steeled 
against the unfortunate ! But to such hearts vain 
are the appeals of genius, of beauty, or of wealtli, 
if bereaved of the mammon which they worship. 
Such thoughts as these, alternately urging to 
fierceness or sympathy of feeling, passed through 
the mind of Logan, as he looked on this home of 
his infancy. 

Meanwhile, tlie sun had arisen, and sent his 
dazzling rays, reflected from tlic sea, full in his 
face, and forcibly brought to his memory that the 
hour was arrived for embarking, which was fur¬ 
ther confirmed by the tide, that, now filling the 
bed of the river, flowed nearly to his feet. Lo¬ 
gan, without casting another look toward the place 
which had so long rivetted his attention, whi.stled 
his little dog Mignon to his feet, proceeded to the 
quay, and went on board the vessel, where his 
first inquiry was after his portmanteau, and the 
person who had brought it. The former he found 
safely stowed in his little berth ; but he could ob¬ 
tain no tidiqgs of the latter, at which ho felt not 
only sinpol^ but vexation. He had, however, no 
time to make inquiries on the shore, -for the little 
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vessel was loosed from her ni(K)iinf>'s, and, in a few 
minutes putting to sea, went straight before tlie 
wind. This quickly progressive motion tf)ward 
the fwint where Im only hojje lay, together with 
the refreshing nature of the sea-hreczes, prcHlucctl 
f()r a time a more exhilarating spirit than liad vi¬ 
sited him since the commencement of his misfor¬ 
tunes, and he began to indulge in a soothing re¬ 
verie, which w as for some space unbroken by any 
sound, save that of the rippling of the blue waves 
on the sides oi' the ship, as she cut her way 
through them. Thus proceeding, with a fair 
wind, toward the wished-for port, he sometimes 
Avalkcd the deck with hurried and impatient steps, 
while he marktxl well, on the distant shores, the 
progress they were making; at other times, wrapt 
in a large cloak, he sought a short rejwsc, or look¬ 
ed upward into the azure depths of the dear blue 
heavens, where the moon, and the whole host of 
stars, were shining in unclouded glory. On the 
fourth day after their departure from Scotland, 
they entered the river Thames, and, while they 
.sailed between its embracing shores, he looked 
with admiration on the churches, palaces, and 
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gardens, that cnibcllislicd them, and sonn after 
found himself in tliat populous city to which the 
sons of (\)mnic‘rce have for so many ages rcsorlcd, 
from every qu.arter of the globe. Logan’s part on 

f 

tliis grand theatre of bustle, business, and plea¬ 
sure, was for the present limited to informing Sir 
llobcrt Carey of his arrival, through the channel 
before )>ointcd out by him. 

Hut having conveyed him safe to London, we 
shall now leave him, while we pay a visil to one of 
the royal palaces which then gi’accd the metro¬ 
polis 
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CHAFTER V. 


AVf liiivc witli our needles created liofli one (liyvei, 
Both on one sani|ilor, silting on one cuHinon, 
llotli warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, o\ir sides, voices and minds 
Ila<l licen incorporate'. .Siiakesi’Eaui:. 


f).Ni a l)cautiful sunimci aitemooii, while the 
sun was shooting his rays of uticlouilcil brilliance 
on tiio broad and sparkling water of the noble ri 
ver Thames, two lovely young women l(X)kcd on 
it liom an open window in the back part of .So- 
nierscl or Denmark House, the latter being the 
name given at the period when our story com¬ 
mences, to the palace in which the consort of king 
James I. then held her court. These young fe¬ 
males bore each the name of Gkey. 
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The elder had nearly arrived at the age of 
onc-and-twenty, her features had much of the 
Grecian outline, and possessed the Italian dignity 
of expression, blended with a softness peculiarly 
their own, which they owed to eyes large and 
dark, the exact colour of which it was difficult to 
ascertain, from the shade thrown on them by un¬ 
commonly long and thick eye-lashes of the deep¬ 
est black. Her complexion, though not what 
could be called fair, yet almost ap{)carcd so, from 
its contrast with the jet of her hair, which was al¬ 
lowed to play in long spiral ringlets over her neck 
and shoulders, down to the slender waist which 
belonged to a form pcrfc*ctly proportioned, and of 
almost at'rial lightness. Her dress was splendid, 
ac<x)rding to the fashion of the times, and the 
usage of the gay court in which she resided,—be¬ 
ing a rolte of grass-green sendal, (a thin silk then 
so called), tastefully bordered and edged with 
gold, to the neck of which was attached a deej) 
full rutf of the most cosily lace, that fell back on 
the shoulders, so as to expose to view tin* grace¬ 
ful throat, and the jewelled mcklace that encireled 
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it,—while a cimar of white silk, richly ciiibroidor- 
ed in gold, shewed itself on the bosom, forming a 
stomacher in front, the upper garment being o|>en 
from the girdle upwards. 

The dress of her cousin, who was her younger 
by two years, differed little from that wc have just 
described, except in the colour of the rolw, which 
was amber; while the style of her beauty formed 
a complete contrast between them, her complexion 
being brightly fair, with a profusion of flaxen 
hair, her eyes blue, and her little mouth express¬ 
ing a playful sprightliness, and giving frequently 
to view, in the laugh full of glee, or the smile of 
archness, the pearly whiteness of her small and re¬ 
gular teeth. Her height w'as somewhat under that 
of her cousin’s, and her figure more full and less 
gracel'ul. This latter deficiency was, however, 
only to be discovered when they rverc together; 
for, when separate, so great was her loveliness, 
and her general powers of attraction, that it was 
impossible to wish her in any particul|r other 
than she was. But the general fascination of 
her appearance was much overclouded at the 
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HiomenI wc aic dcscrilntig,—her lovely nioullt 

ivore not ilfi accustomed smiles, and there 
spread over her whole aj)j)earaiife a thoughtful¬ 
ness, that betrayed itself in lier air, her physio¬ 
gnomy, and iier voice, and gave to each a tinetiiro 
of languor, and even of ghM)m, very foreign t(' 
their natural and usual ex))rcssiou. 'I'his tendet;- 
cy to madness it seenied at present the inli nlion of 
her cousin to divert, by occasionally rallying her 
on its cause; and, when this method appeared, liy 
the tears which it brought to her eyes, and by her 
continued silence, not to succcihI, by endeavouring 
10 turn her attention to the luxuriant and varied 
landscape that the opposite or oouthern sidi li 
the river presented to their view; which being 
then the very reverse of what it is now, exhibited 
in place of blackened and crowded buildings, ,, 
wide extended plain, covered with pastoral beau 
ties, bounded to the southward by the Surrey hills 
then clothed in all their summer verdure, and sol- 
teiied by’distance ; the intermediate space being 
enriclie'd with fields, gardens, and orchards, and 
interspersed with churches, villas, and ^l•ttagc. 
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lUit i'cw lioijscs wore seen ininiedi.itolj' on tlio 
margin of the river, between Southwark and the 
archicpiscopil palace of Lambeth, whose venerable 
and stately towers rose above the wood in which 
they were embosomed, and so near to tlie water, 
that the ancient spires and trees were rellected in 
its iran(|ui) surface. 

This scene, lovely as it was, appeared to create 
little interest in her to whom its various beauties 
were assiduously jiointed out, in comparison with 
what shi' seemed to feel in watching the numerous 
Ixiats and barges that were passing up and down 
die river, and which rowed so near to them, that 
die dress of their rowers, and the devices carved 
ii(/on tbeii heads and sterns, could be easily dis- 
eeriK'd. llul diougb the a.spccl of old Father 
Tlianies, thus . overed with boats of all descrip¬ 
tions, lidin the hired wherry of the toil-stained 
niechaine. to the gorgeous barge of the magnifi¬ 
cent noble, was a spectacle sufllcienlly animating 
and tnijio-iuji. to excuse the exclusive .itti ntion 
bestowetl upon it by the youthful Hebe we have 
been describing , vet it was in reality lost upon 
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ihe straining eyes that noticed not its general ef¬ 
fect—her employment being an anxious and se¬ 
parate examination of each barge that passed, as 
she frequently leaned forward from the casement, 
that she might more distinctly gain a sight of those 
coming down in the Westminster direction; plain¬ 
ly indicating, by the direction of her gaze, and the 
evident absence of mind with which she heard her 
cousin descant upon the beauties of the prospect 
before them, that she took no note of what she 
was saying. At length she exclmmed, in a tone 
somewhat like her usual animation, “ Do, I pray 
thee, gentle cousin, kwk at ypnder barge, right 
opposite to the bishop’s palace, and tell me what 
doth appear to thee to be its colours, for, in 
sooth, mine eyes are dazzled with looking so 
long upon the brightness of those undulating wa¬ 
ters ?” 

She to whom this request was made, raised her 
white and slender hand, to ^ade the strong light 
from her i-yes, and, after a short space, during 
which she steadily regarded the object in question, 
she replied— 
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“ Nay, my swoet coz, I wonder not that your 
vision is injured, were it only by gazing on an ob¬ 
ject so fatal to womankind, for yonder boat 
bears on its l)Ow the emblem of their first be- 
guiler; pray heaven the qualities of its master’s 
heart be not too truly pourtrayed in his ominous 
(!Ognizancc.” 

As she said this, she cast a' look full of 
commiseration on her cousin, whose colour w.as 
heightened to crimson as she answered— 

“ It is then, indeed, his barge; but, alas ! I 
know not what to answer in defence of one whose 
conduct hath given you but too just cause to sus¬ 
pect the sincerity of his present professions to my¬ 
self; yet my foolish heart would fain believe, that 
many men who have been rejected by their first 
love, have yet proved constant to a second.” 

“ And most assuredly,” rejoined her cousin, 
“ it hath often so happened, without impeach¬ 
ment by the world of either their faith or worth, 
that they have forgotten a first attachment in a se¬ 
cond more fortunate one : ^’et you know my sen¬ 
timents of such recreant knights. What, then. 
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ran I think of a man who has been tlic professed 
admirer of lialf llie young women at court ? As 
soon could I believe that the bowstring, from 
wljich an hundred shafts liad been launched, might 
retain its original tension, as that so universal a 
lover could still preserve the power of constan- 
ry.” 

“ Harbour not such bard thoughts, I pray 
you, of one who, I hope, will yet prove himself 
better than you believe him,” said Isabella (for 
so was the younger of the cousins designated, 
the name of the elder being Rosa, which had be¬ 
come hereditary in her family ever since the mar¬ 
riage of her great-grandfather xfith an Italian lady 
so called.) 

“ Why, in truth,” .said Rosa, the miraculous 
constancy he has pre.served for six months past 
might have almost changed my opinion, had Ik; 
not still mocked one of us with professions of love 
while he eoatinued to prel'er the other.” 

“ What mean you ?” said Isabella, the blood 
forsaking her cheeks as she spoke : Do youthen 
believe that he still continues to love you, and that 
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ho is but amusing himsolf at tlio cxpcnco of my 
credulity ?” 

“ No, no, my pretty toz,"’ replied Rosa, “ it 
was I that he intended should be the victim of 
credulity,—my worldly goods were the pri/c he 
aimed at, and had you been the heiress instead of 
me, you would ere now have been his bride. 1 
have for your sake watched him narrowly, and 1 
tell you that he loves you as well as a man can 
love—who cares more for himself than any one 
else.” 

“ Yet,” said Isabella, “ his own possessions 
are great, and he hath now acknowledged his at¬ 
tachment for me, whom he knows to be portion¬ 
less.” 

“ That his fortune is large, is surely an ag¬ 
gravation of his conduct, in wishing to sacrifice 
his preference for ymi at the slirine of avarice," 
said her cousin ; “ and loath a.s I am to give you 
|)ain, I must remind you that lie hath not yet of¬ 
fered you his hand." 

The boat, which Isabella had continued to 
watch during this dialoguie, meanwhile favoured 



l)j the current, had lieen rapidly descending in the 
stream hy the aid of six rowers, wliosc splendid li¬ 
veries of green and gold, were now distinctly vi¬ 
sible, as well as the twisted serpents, of the same 
colour, richly ^Ided, which ornamented its bow. 

The barge being nearly opposite to the stairs 
that led from the edge of the river to the palace, 
her course was changed, and being brought close 
to the steps, she remained stationary for a short 
time; during which, a young man, whose fa¬ 
shionable and handsome figure w'as' conspicuous, 
even at that distance, rose from the cushion where 
he was reposing, beneath an awning of green da¬ 
mask, on which his arms were embroidered. This 
youth, stepping to the edge of the Iwat, and look¬ 
ing upward to the window where our two damsels 
were stationed, bowed profoundly three several 
times, till the tips of the lofty plume in the hat, 
which he held in his hand, were as often immer¬ 
sed in the water,'and he perceived, by the waving 
of kerchiefs from the nymphs thus addressed, that 
his courtesy was returned. He then agtun re¬ 
sumed his reclining posture beneath the tilt, and 
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tlie barge launching once more into the niiiliUe of 
the river, shot like an arrow down the stream, fol¬ 
lowed by the eyes of Isabella, in which were con¬ 
veyed an expression of atlmiration and affection, 
till it passed through an arch of London Bridge, 
and was lost to her sight; the bridge being, pre¬ 
vious to the fire, by which it was destroyed in 
1758, lined on each side with houses, whicti pre¬ 
vented any view beyond them. 

No sooner had the object, which had for some 
time occupied her whole attention, passed beyond 
this point, than she turned her regards entirely 
from the window; and, resuming the discourse 
which the approach of the barge had broken oft‘, 
she said— 

“ You are of opinion, then, that Lord Algerton 
is not sincere in his professions to me, and that 
some sinister purpose lurks beneath them; yet I 
feel at a loss for your meaning; for, surely,” she 
continued, while her colour again deepened to 
scarlet, “ you cannot think that he would dare to 
trifle with me.” 

“ I beseech you, school your heart, however. 
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iny bciovcd Isabella, and teach it all the scorn due 
to such a purjw)se,” said Bosa, in a voice of affec¬ 
tionate tenderness; “ for I speak in pure love to 
you ; I like him not. I have heard it said, that 
‘ Gold is tried with a touchstone, but men with 
goldand, being so tried, methinks he hath come 
but haltingly off.” 

“ Oh how base would he be, were this really 
the truth !” said Isabella; “ but, indeed, I cannot 
in truth think so ill of him.” 

“ Yet this age of bravery in which we live, 
creates an insatiable thirst in all such as are infect¬ 
ed with a desire of keeping touch with its gor¬ 
geous Iboleries,” said Rosa; “ and thou knowest 
that this young lord prides himself on exhibiting 
the very acme of the tlistemper. It is therefore 
I susj)ect, that, not having succeeded with me, Ik 
may seek to ally himself with wealth elsewhere, 
while he still feels a preference for you. but ask 
your own heart if such a man is worthy of your 
love; and when it hath answeral—as it must—dis- 
i-ard him for ever from your remembrance, my 
swiHJtest coz. nor let him any longer deprive you 
of vour wonted gaiety,” 



“ All!” replied Isabella, ‘‘ you were always so 
Piuch wiser than I, and have so much more 
strength of mind, that you never seem to meet 
with difficulties.” 

“ Not so,” said her cousin, while an expression 
of earnest seriousness overspread her beautiful 
countenance; “ for mtthinks the circumstances 
in which I now stand may well be allowed to be 
those of difficulty; and can you suppose that I do 
not feel this ?” 

“ True, most true,” said Isabella, in a tone of 
penitence, for she had no sixmer given vent to 
these words, than she felt there was more of pettish 
pique mingled with the prmse she had bestowed 
on her cousin’s firmness, than was either kind or 
just. “ Pardon my selfish folly; you have, in¬ 
deed, much cause for uneasiness, yet I tfust you 
will be &}iared the misery of finding your afiection 
placed upn one of whose worth there remains a 
shadow of doubt, and thus escape the snare i^gto 
which I have fallen.” 

“ Content thee, dearq^J coz," returned Rosa, 

Ibt. I. 
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“ (or, should my betrothed fail but in one jot or 
tittle of the pattern so long limned out in my fan¬ 
cy, he shall be ever afterwards discarded from 
it.” 

“ I wot not, however,” said Isabella, “ how you 
are to judge of his qualities, whom our guardian 
will not, in his exuberant %are, permit you to see, 
lest you incline to fulfil the contract which he now 
considers void, on account of Restalrig’s no longer 
possessing the goods of fortune.” 

“ I were* most ungrateful, indeed, did I not ho¬ 
nour and love my guardian for all his kindness to 
me,” replied Rosa; “ but no one on earth shall 
prevent my seeing and jud^ng for myself of the 
qualities of one so long destined for my husband; 
nor shall his want of fortune weigh as dust in the 
balance figainst my plighted faith, provided I find 
him such as report hath spoken him.” 

“ Recollect, however, 1 pray you,” said her 
cousin, “ that Sir Robert Carey hath only invited 
liim here at the Queen’s desire, and at no small 
risk of the King’s displeasure; and tliat the neces¬ 
sary secrecy to be maintmned while he remains, will 
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pieveiil hi:, apjjearing in puWic. How, llion, arc 
you to moot ?” 

“^Nay, nay,” returned Rosa; ‘i niy woman’s 
wit must be at low ebb, indml, if I cannot 
contrive that part of the matter. So peace, my 
pretty coz, and patience, and thou sbalt sec that 
this boast is not an one. You, who have 
ever known my thoughts, are not ignorant of 
tlie -share in thetn that Walter Logan hath occu¬ 
pied from my childhootl; and shall I now give up 
the man to whom I was thus early betrothed, be¬ 
cause he hath undergone a hard sentence of the 
law for a crime of which he was innocent ? Ah ! 
no, they have but a miserable opinion of me who 
think I will thus do.sert him. My fortune is suf- 
licient for us both, and the fault shall be his if he 
.■.hares it not; yet, it may so happen that we may 
be separated by his own will, for ho knows, a.s yet, 
but little of mo. He hath not watched for me as 
I have done for him. For, while the reports of 
such as knew him in the countries he hath visited, 
have been anxiously sought after and eagerly heard 
by me, during the six years he hath remained 
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abroad, it is more than probable tbe neolleelion 
of me and bis cngaj^ement have l)ccn to him only 
as a dream." 

It is now, however, time to leave the cousins, 
while we satisfy the curiosity of the reader, by in¬ 
forming him of somewhat respecting their history. 
The apartment in Somdifet House, into which 
we have introduced him, was one appropriatctl 
to the two young women whom we just have left 
in occupation of it, by the wife of Sir Robert Cla- 
rey, who had a suite of rooms allotted to her by 
Queen Anne, as her Mistress of the Robes, or 
Sweet Coflers (bearing the latter denomination 
from the perfumes with which the Sothes of the' 
Queen -were impregnated), as well as in her office 
of Keeper to the Duke of York, afterwards 
Charles the First; a child then so weak and si ckly 
that he bade fair to escajw in his infancy from the 
tragical fate that overtook him in his maturity. 
Sir Roliert had married a widow, whose sister, the 
motlier of Rosa, had been the wife of the eldest 
son ol Sir Brian Grey, a-stout old borderer, of 
great tonsi'cpienee and properly in Lauderdale,. 
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and tlic intimate friend and companion of old Ucs- 
talrig, the father of Walter Logan, who had af- 
tianced his son to Rosa Grey, grandaughtcr, and 
then heiress, by the deatJi of her fatlier, to Sir 
Rrian ; having concluded this betrothment after 
the period when mention is made of young Logan 
in our last story of Johnstone, before his go¬ 
ing abroad to finish his education, and shortly af¬ 
ter he attained the age of seventeen. Not long al¬ 
ter this period, the other only remaining son of 
Sir Brian died also, leaving his infant daughter 
Isabella, whose mother had not survived her birth, 
an orphan very scantily provided for, but whom 
Lady Carey, actuated by pity for her forlorn con¬ 
dition, took under her protecting care. Thus, the 
two children had never been separated, but had 
grown up together under the fostering kindne.ss of 
Lady Carey : and to whom equal attention was 
paid by Lady Carey and her husband, who, on 
the death of Sir Brian, was left the guardian of 
Rosa and her fortune, and who had looked for¬ 
ward to her union being completed with young 
Restalrig, on his returning from abroad. 

The circumstance of the forfeiture of this young 
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man’s fortune, and tlic attainder of his blood, had, 
however, entirely changed Sir Robert’s views for 
liis ward, and he liad recently determinetl that 
they should not personally meet, as well as that 
the contract between tlicrn sliould be cancelled as 
soon as possible. This was, however, in his opi¬ 
nion, rendered a somewhat more difficult matter 
than he had contemplated, from his being obliged 
by the Queen to bi-come the instrument of bring¬ 
ing young Rcstalrig to I.ondon, where it was her 
pl(<asure that he .should come without the know¬ 
ledge of his Majesty; jiartly that she might again 
see him in whom she had taken an interest, from 
the favourable impie.ssion made on her on the night 
of Earl Gowrie’s nturder; and partly, [)ciha]).-,, 
from that innate spirit ol' contradiction and eon- 
tem})t for the authority of her royal husband, 
which she is so well known to have nourished, and 
on all «)ccasions exhibited. Re this as it may, Sir 
llobirt Carey, whose prudence in worldly allairs 
caused him seldom to lost; sight of his interest, 
dared not refuse obedience to her command, well 
knowing that those wdio tlid so paid at a tlear rate 
for their in gleet. 'I'his scheme of hringing Wal- 
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lev Logan to London had been piivaltly commu¬ 
nicated to Aosa and her cousin by Lady Carey ; 
and hence the resolution taken by Rosa to sec 
him when he arrived. 
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CHAPTEB VI 


I tliat am curtailed of this fair proportion. 

Clicatcd of feature by dissembling nature. 
Deformed, unfinished, .sent before my time, 

I nto this hreathiug world, scarce half maile up; 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

'I'hat dogs hark at me, as I halt by tliem. 

.Shakesi’e.cke. 


Wk how follow the barge, which had been so long 
the object of Isabella's tittention, down the Tliames, 
to a landing-placg,below London Bridge, on the 
city side. There, leaving his attendants, with or 
tiers to wait his return, and, taking a circtikoiis 
rout, Lord Algcrton proccedcKl to thread the 
mazes of several bye-lanes, where vice and want 
apfxjared to htivc taken up their abode, till al 
length he stood before the entrance of a niean- 
liKiking tenement, whose under windows weri; 
walled up; and, having rapped tm the door in a 
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juruliar manner three diHereiii limes, lie was .nl- 
niitted willi much caution by a remarkably hand¬ 
some youth, apparently a foreigner, who instantly 
closed the door after him. As he entered a jras- 
siigc, which, although the sun was still shining 
with undiininishcd splendour on the outward walls 
of the house, was lighted by a lamp, ho demanded 
of the youth if he could sec his master. 

“ I will inform him of your wish, my lord,” 
was the reply of his conduetor, whose quick and 
intelligent countenance conveyed, as he spake, an 
idea of impudent familiarity. 

“ Do so, my good Mercury ; for I must spcals 
with him presently,” said the youngflord. 

During this parley, the lad had ushered him 
into a rcxmi at the end of the passage, while he 
left him to fulfil his mission to his master. Thi- 
apartment was large, low in the ceiling, and hut 
meagrely supplied with old and decayed furni 
tore In the middle of the floor stood a table, on 
which was placed a couple of brass lamps, whosi- 
wicks, from want of attention, were nearly i'\- 
piring in their sockets. Lord Algcrton continued 
to pace the floor of this dreary .ijiartmcnl with to. 
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Ici ablo patience, lor iltc space of five minutes but 
when nearly treble that time had elafiscd, without 
any one ajipcaring, his natural impatience sur- 
moimted his caution, and lie left the room, where 
one of the lamps had already sunk into darkness, 
with a determination to make himself heard. He 
had n<>i, however, proceeded i'ar. w'hen u jvanel in 
the wainscoating of die passage was unclosed, 
right ojtjwsite to liim, and a flood of hglit passed 
from the apartment within, which had nearly dis¬ 
covered him to its oeeu})ant.s. He, however, as it 
were Ijy instinct, quickly euseoneed himself in a 
tleep recess of the wall, which, from its oblique 
|)osition, eoiriplctely concealed h'is person, while, 
from its sliade, he had a momenttiry oiiportunitv 
(if kxiking down into tlie apartment I’roni wlu'nee 
the light issued, Tliis place descended below the 
level of where be slotwl. by a short flight ol sontc 
five OY si.v Steps, and appeared to have been on- 
ginally intended for a cellar, as it wa.s evidentiv 
below ground. He bad ju.st time to observe, that 
die person wlio bad opened the panel, was be 
for whom he bad been wailing; and Ibal, wltil( 
M the act of emerging tludugll llic a)ierturc, he 
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v;i> siuldi'lilv iccilllcd hv tlic \ocili.'i;Uii>ns til m 
vcral prople, who aj^peared to bo donuindiitji lii> 
int^-l’cmicc in sonic disputt'. Meanwliilr, (In' 
panel was left partly ojk'ii, laml Algerlon had an 
opportunity, hy stc'pping .-icross the passage, of 
clearly discerning, to his great astonishment, a scene 
when' many different games of hazard were played 
hy a set of banditti, governed alone hy their own 
laws, while individually they had become obnoxious 
to those of the land in which they lived. 'I'he mi- 
merous lights in this pandemonium shewed the 
pale, anxious, and di'sperate faces of ihe losers, 
contrasting strangely with the eagir, tlushed, and 
joyful countenances of the winner.s, who .surround¬ 
ed the tables ; the intermediate sfiuees in tlie 
room being tilled with groupcs of lookers on, who 
amused ihemselvi's meanwhile with betting, swear¬ 
ing, drinking, .smoking, and bullying, exhibiting 
in theii' siV(‘ral phv.siognoiaics diflerent degrees 
of viilaiiy, according to their standing in inieptity . 
some having their features marked hy the habi¬ 
tual Indulgence of had passions, as dei’ply as hy 
the furrows of lime, while mo't of tin younger 
appeared rohhed, hy tluir wretched course of lili. 
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of all the ,»Taa'h and frcslincss pt'ciiliar to youtii, 
and were wasted and attenuated. Many of these 
men seemed, from their features and dress, to he 
forei/vners, and several of them Jews, who preyed 
at (hat time upon the vitals of the country that 
{)rotccted them, by undermining its laws, and rob¬ 
bing its more boncst subjects of their property. 
Yet were not *bcsc reflections, however natural, 
those of Lord Algerton; hisprc.sent errand to the 
house that harboured them, ralher leading him to 
fix his attention on what liad, through life, been 
consiclered by him as his (diief, or indeed his only 
good, namely, yellow gold. This precious metal 
he now lieheld lying in profusion, and gathered 
up into many separate and glittering heaps, on the 
table of an old bullet, whose shelves, to his fur¬ 
ther surprise, were mori'ovi'r garnished with a rich 
display of numerous valuable articles in plate anti 
jewellery, over which, .an uncommonly tall, .stout, 
broad-shouldered man, stood as sentinel, dressed 
in a bidf jerkin, braced round the middle by a 
broad belt of the same material, in which were 
stuck a brace of pistols ami .a dagger. 'I'his gi- 
'ranlic liguie was furnished witli a black bushv 
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lioad, having a beard and wliiskevs tlnvKly cnrlciL 
and a i|uantity of liair on his upper lip, whieh 
lU'arly hid liis mouth. His eyc-brows, of llte sank 
sable hue with his hair, overl\ung a ))nir of dark 
sullen eyes, whose expression, while his features 
remained rpuescent, was tliatof a bull-dog’s, wIkmi 
lying at repose, inspiring exactly the same appre¬ 
hension excited by that ferocious animal, of a 
treacherous readiness to s])ring ujK)n you una¬ 
wares, the moment an opportunity offers. Tliis 
savage figure, in addition to the weapons already 
mentioned, was armed with a large broad sword, 
whieh, from the manner in which it was held, 
seemed prompt for action, while he appeared as 
immovable as if cut out of stone. The motion of 
his large dull eye was, however, seen to follow in¬ 
stantly the movements of any one who apjrroached 
a barrier of chalk, marked out upon the pavement, 
at the tlistancc of five or six feet from the treasure 
whieh he guarded, within which circle lie stood 

like an enchanted figure in some old tale of 

* 

I.ord Algei'ton had but brie! time to remark the 
appearances now described, wlun the person, of 



whom Im hail oomc in .sfarch, once more appeared 
at llie oj)en |)ane], wliieh he now drew close he- 
hiiid hint, iiiul, joining liis visitor in the passage, 
lliey passed on in silence to the room so lately oc¬ 
cupied by the former, which was now nearly in 
total darkness. Lord Algcrton’s companion shut 
tlie door, and advanced in silence to the lamp, 
which he set himself to adjust; its first blaze of 
renovating strength ^eIlding forth a stream of 
dazzling light, wliich, as it shot upwards, shone 
upon tlie (ace and form of a being, who apjteared 
to have but small pretensions to claim kindred 
with humanity;—his body bcarjng no proportion 
in size to his limbs, from the great distortion oc¬ 
casioned by a prodigious hump on his back, nearly 
balanced by a corresponding excrescence on bis 
breast, while bis legs and arms appeared sliriink 
and shrivelled to the size of the bones, wbicb were 
peculiarly large, especially at the joints, his stature 
not exceeding that of a well grown child of ten 
years old. His hair, eye-hrows, and beard were 
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of a fiery red. which, as the strong light now H U 
ajton them, encircled his countenance with a lumi . 
■ious appearance, that strongly contrasted \iii!i ilu- 



extreme and liviil paleness of his long and narrow 
face. The features of this strange being hole a 
prevailing expres.sion of peevish rligcontent, min¬ 
gled with the markings of more dee]> and malig¬ 
nant j)assions, whjch nature had so legibly mani¬ 
fested in their formation, that she had left no jiossi- 
bility of their being disguised by any effort of art, 
and which such eiforts did but increase to a de¬ 
gree of deformity too hideous to behold without 
affright. This appalling effect was much increa¬ 
sed, if not principally }>roducod, liy the crooked¬ 
ness of his large moutfi, whose corners were drawn 
down, as if in contemjii of all the more jicrOTt 
M’orks of nature, and by the singular exjwession 
of his grey eyes, whose every glance seemed a de- 
claralion of makoolcnce, Lord Algerton .stood 
on the opposite side, while this ominous-hx)king 
<lwarf emjiloyed himself in [Hitting the lam[) to 
rights. As he contemplated the extraordinary and 
repelling features we have just described, an invo¬ 
luntary shudder passed over his frame, and he rc;- 
(lected with horror hon (‘iitirely In^ had, iiv his 
own foJlv, subjected his fiiti; to the unlimited con- 
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Iroiil of this being, in whom many dark tnisgivings 
rendered it imjwssihle for him to feci confidence, 
notwillistanding the nearness of their relation- 
sliip,—for they w ere brothers. 

“ I began to fear, Hiimplirey,” said his Lord- 
ship, “ that you did not intend to emerge from 
your place of concealment, and had resolved to 
seek you tlure, rather tlian remain any longer in 
this dismal aj)aitmeut, where I was Ufxm the point 
of being left in darkness.” 

“ And Wlierefore in darkness, I pray you said 
his elflike brother, in that same remarkable voice 
^ose tones had so much disturbed the unfortu¬ 
nate Sjtrott; “ but I had forgot your hatids were 
mode for more delicate employment than trimming 
lamps, which is an office better befitting my niis- 
shajtcn lingers, that can only atone for their ilefor- 
mity by their usefulness. In token whereof, and 
that they have lutt lieen idle since we last ])arted, 
here is a bag containing two hundred gold ]>ieccs, 
which tltou hast but ill dcservetl methinks, by 
transgressing my strict injuivction never to leave, 
without me. this tipartmcnt, w'hen once admitted 
to It; bv which breach of faith thou hast itow 
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become witness to the manner in which the gold tliou 
spenclest is acquired. Ihit it matters not,” he conti¬ 
nued, witli a glance of malicious triumph at his bro¬ 
ther as he spoke, “ for thou daresl not betray me, 
nor canst thou do without the money thus obtained; 
therefore take it,” he said, throwing it at the .same 
time on the table. “ liCt me, however, advise 
you not again to tempt your fate, by approaching 
my den of wild beasts, who brook not the proxi¬ 
mity of a'stranger, and who, trust me, would feel 
little scruple in taking your life, did they know, 
that, assisted by my inadvertence, you had beheld 
their sanctuary.” 

“ By my faith, then,” said the young lord, as 
he weighed the bag in his hands which contained 
so considerable a reinforcement to his purse, and 
attempted to disguise his feelings of degradation 
and feai- under a shew of carelessness, while he 
still anxiously watched every change in the coun¬ 
tenance of his companion,—“ By my faith, then, it 
was so far fortunate that I did not make my voice 
heard, as 1 once intended, or that I was not tempt- 
c!d to descend into what appeared the very temple 
of Plutus, and become a snatcher.” 

I. 


VOL. I. 
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“ Ay, by this light there would be many snatch¬ 
ers among our valiant men of their liands,” return¬ 
ed. the dwarf, “ were it not for my dragon. But 
this is mere trifling, and time is precious even now, 
while, as thou observedst, the treasury is full. 
Therefore be brief. How prospers thy suit with 
the blue eyed girl 

“ My suit prospers passing well, but I would 
know, my good Humphrey, before I prefer ray 
hand and fortune^ what is the scheme* of which 
thou speafeest so confidently for the raising up the 
structure of my fallen fortunes, in this marriage, 
I relish not a leap in the dark, when I may chance 
to come by a broken neck as the reward of my te¬ 
merity.” 

“ Content you with my assurance,” said the 
dwarf, while a transient expression of impatience, 
almost amounting to fury, passed over his singular 
visage, “ that, in following my directions, you 
will both secure the woman you prefer, and tne 
fortune you covet; wliile* I am willing, for the 
compensation agreed on between us, to encounter 
the hazard, if such there be. And now I would 
ask, in what have I failed that you have dared to 
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become llius iloubllul of my j)o\vci r Have 1 not 
liitlierto fulfilled all nty promises of assistance ? 
And what have you lacked since you sought it!'” 

“ Nay," replied his lordsltip, “ I gratcftilly ac¬ 
knowledge that thou hast done the part of a loving 
brother; and as tliou wilt not Ik? persuaded to un¬ 
fold thy plans, I have no alternative but that of 
trusting to your pilotage to Iwing the vessel into 
harbour, which you have so long stccrc'd among 
the breakers, knowing that it must otherwise short¬ 
ly Iwcome altogether a wreck.” 

“ Then go hence, and take my counsel," said 
the dwarf; “ tliou liast there the gold to preserve 
the gallant vessel gay and trim, as it hath wont to 
be, and let it swim in pleasure; while I, who am 
not made for day-light, still w'ork like a mole in the 
dark. But once more, I say, do my bidding, or 
in two months there will not be left thee so much 
of thy paternal acres as will cover thee when thou 
hast hanged thyself. I have talked again with 
the inexorable old Jew, and ho is so determined to 
take possession, that, when that time hath once ar- 
rivetl, not all the blow! in thy veins could procure 
ihcc another day of respite.’' 
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“ Truly I expected nothing less," said Lord 
Algcrton, in a voice of tremulous despondence; 

“ but yet my blood seems to grow cold when I 
hear it thus proclaimed. Let me pray thee, good 
brother, to cheer me again with thine assurance of 
better fortune, for thou hast so often been ray good 
genius, that I would fain persuade myself to trust 
in thine infallibility.” 

The lineaments of contempt became doubly 
strong about the lip.s of the dwarf, while he plant¬ 
ed himself before his l)rother, whose symmetrical 
figure it appeared his intention to contrast with his 
own deformity. 

“ What more can I say to determine thine infirm 
spirit?” he said, in an angry and more than usual¬ 
ly harsh voice ; “ Look on me; behold an anoma¬ 
ly in this fair world, where all else is excellent,— 
a thing fashioned out of the fag end of Nature’s 
works, made up of her uncomely and rejected ma¬ 
terials,—a wretch whom none have loved, who has 
been defrauded by his natural protectors, derided, 
shunned, or feared by all. Then,” he continued, 
as he snrvcyeil his brother, and enumerated his 
perfections. “ recollect thine ow'n tall, graceful. 
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well proportioned figure, which thou hast so often 
contemplated with triumph; and,” he continued, 
as he seized u{X)n his sleeve, and drew Jiim to an 
old mirror, before which, with outstretched arm, 
he held iij) the lamp on tiptoe, which he had snatch¬ 
ed from the table in passing, “ and now behold 
once more that beloved reflection; admire again 
the high and polished forehead, the hazel eye, the 
Grecian nose, and the well formetl riitldy lips, 
whose accents arc so well skilled to tickle courtly 
ears. I jtray thee compare anil well consider us 
in our exterior, and »iiy, is it he for whom Nature 
and his partial parents have done all, or he whom 
they have each defrauded of his rights, who is 
even now possessed of the advantage ?” As he said 
this he stood again Itefore the lamp, which he had 
replaced inx)n the table, and it shone upon such a 
fearl'ul expression of tlcndi.sh triumph, as almost 
annihilated his brother to look u])on. 

“ Go in.stantly,” he continued, “ and let me 
hear no more of this dastard humour, or, by all 
the powers of hell, 1 will (to follow your own me¬ 
taphor) ijuil the liihii, 'iiid .'tbaiKloii tin vessel to 
'he gull of destrui tii'o S(. -nyiug hi pointed to 



the door, whlih formed a sufficicni liiiil to I>ord 
Algcrton, who, trembling at the jwrteiitous mix¬ 
ture of rage and malice that threatened hini in 
every feature of the irritated dwarf, took up the 
bag of gold and hid it under the Jong and wide 
boat-cloak that he wore to conceal his splendid ha¬ 
biliments. He then hastened through the passage 
toward the door by which he had entered the 
house, and which, havii>{r passed through, his elfish 
brother closed after him witli a parting look ol 
contemjit, ami a laugh of scorn. 

While nearly blinded, by emerging like a bat 
from its hiding place into the lull ghu'e of sun¬ 
shine, and intimidated by the threat with which he 
was tlisinissed. Lord Algerton retraced his foot¬ 
steps U) the river. He entered the barge which 
there waited him, with a full conviction that there 
now remained for him no other course than to re¬ 
sign his actions to the entire guidance of a person, 
of whom he could not think without an indescrib¬ 
able sensation of dread. Yet, such was the inef¬ 
ficiency of his character, the fate that his vices and 
follies had entailed on him, and the desperation to 
which they had reduced him. that he embraced 
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even the most unjustiliablc means to supply his 
present wants, or that promised him the means of 
release from the ruin tliat threatened to overwhelm 
him.—But, in order to the better understanding 
of the .scene with which tiie reader has just been 
made acquainted, as well as of much that is to fol¬ 
low, we deem it proper in this place to relate the 
history of the brothers up to the period when our 
story commences. 

The dwarf, who was six years okler than his bro¬ 
ther, had been, during that space of time, the only 
son of the late Lord Algerton, and eoi).sequcntIy 
the supposeil heir of his property. The deformi¬ 
ty, occasioned by a fall from the arms of his nurse 
while an infant, by which his back had been bro¬ 
ken, produced a grievous effect upon his temper, 
wliich, from that period, became peevish and way¬ 
ward, and, as he increased in years, mischievous, 
spiteful, and obstinate. Nor were these unhappy 
propensities met by any discipline calculated to re¬ 
medy their evil effects, being, on the contrary, ra¬ 
ther fostered and encoiu'aged by the weak indul¬ 
gence of his parents and liis nurse, who never fail¬ 
ed to soothe his frctfid passions, and humour his 
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wildest freaks. His parents being led into this 
injudicious conduct by their mistaken feelings of 
pity and affection for their unhappy offspring; 
while tlie nurse followed in the same course from 
the keenness of remorse which haunted her, for ha¬ 
ving, by her carelessness, inflicted on him an irre¬ 
parable injury, which she thought could never suf¬ 
ficiently l)e atoned for by her patient endurance 
of his capricious humours. But though she conti¬ 
nued ti> bestow iijK)!) him such an extraordinary 
(k'gree of regard as surprised all who were wit¬ 
nesses of it, the allcctions of his parents aj)peared 
much weaned from him, on the birth of another 
son, who became soon as retnaikiible for his beau¬ 
ty and good temper, as the elder born was for 
the contrary cjualities. This preference for tlieii 
youngest child was of course soon [jcrceived and 
felt by the elf-like urchin, whose malicious disposi¬ 
tion was constantly evincing itself toward the ob- 
jeet of his envy, in sly scratches, bites, and fiend- 
ish pinchings. These never failing to draw punish¬ 
ment on the jicrpetrator, served to inflame the 
hatred with which he contemplated the little being 
whom both he and his nurse considered as an in- 
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icrlopcr. Vexatious and irksome to the paicnts 
as were these paltry manifestations of maliee to¬ 
ward their new favourite, yet the children were 
still allowed to inhabit the same nurs('ry, fin- the 
space of nearly three years, after the birth of the 
younger. Hut when, for some frivolous cause, the 
dwarfish wretch attempted, in a furious fit of pas¬ 
sion, to strangle his little brother, and had nearly 
accomplished his object, it so terrilitxl tlu- [)arents 
that they no longer considered it safe to keep Ihcm 
under the same roof. They therefore iininediale- 
ly sent away the delinquent, who was nine years 
old, under the care of his nurse, to board with a 
clergyman who had no family of his own, and who 
livc-d oil the borders of Scotland, near to the nurse’s 
place of nativity. This person undertook to 
give him that instruction which the frail state of 
his body and the irritability of his icmjier had 
prevented his receiving before. It was a task, 
however, of which the tutor soon became wearied, 
from the constant and obstinate refusal of the pu¬ 
pil to apply himself to the lessons assigned him, 
and which he at length abandoiied in despair, 
from the frightful violence of his ilemeanoiir when 
punished for his conUmi.icv’ Vc; hi- ".unof ,u 
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(juired knowleclge seemed but to strengthen and 
concentrate the natural powers of a mind that was 
penetrating and subtle, in so extraordinary a de¬ 
gree, that he frequently startled those around him 
by what appeared a superhuman acquaintance 
with their most secret thoughts, or their most hid¬ 
den actions. Yet he could at all times conceal 
his own, except when revealed by those paroxysms 
of passion, which, like a hurricane, swept before 
them all the screens and fences of his art. 

Thus, with dispositions which yearly increased 
in evil, as his Iwdy did in deformity, he advanced 
toward maturity, still under the same roof that 
had received him on leaving his father’s house, 
which he had never again been allowed to visit. 
Nor had he, during the space of nine years, beheld 
his parents more than once, who, having had the 
worst impression given them of the bad qualities 
of his heart, were further confirmed in their aver¬ 
sion, by the sight of his increased deformity, and 
his ill-omened countenance. They thus consider- 
.cd him as a monster, whom, as it was their mis- 
fortuno to call their son, it was likewise their duty 
to provide with the necessaries of life, blit on whom 
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it would be folly to bestow more than what was 
sufficient for that purpose. This resolution, as it 
was made no secret, soon reached the cars of his 
old nurse, who, retaining still the strongest affec- 
tion for him, was enraged by it to an immeasur¬ 
able degree, and set no bounds to the invectives 
with which she chose to treat every member of tlu' 
family on the occasion, and, in particular, the ju¬ 
nior brother, who had supplanted him. 

Meanwhile, this detested brother, favouted by 
nature with a faultless face and penstm, and jk)- 
lished by an education more ornamental than use¬ 
ful, more specious than solid, became the idol of his 
parents, and of the circle in which he moved, where 
no unwelcome truth was suflered to reach his ear, 
and no wish of his heart was left unfulfilled. An 
education such as this did not fait to produce its 
usual consequences, and Herbert Algcrton, who 
was naturally w eak and inconstant, became despotic, 
selfish, and vain, and at once lavish and grasping. 
But his parents reniained blind to these faults, 
and it was, his unfortunate fate to l)e left, even be¬ 
fore the age of twenty-om’, in the uncontrolled jws. 
session of estates, which produced, what at that 
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period was considered the enormous income of 
JJ 4,000 a-ycar; his father having constituted him 
his elder brotlicr’s guardian, with full power to in¬ 
crease or diminish his allowance as he might see 
proper. Herbert Algerton now prepared to take 
up his abode in the metropolis, which lie had as 
yet only once visited, for a short period, when, ac¬ 
companying his father, who, two years previous 
to his death, had gone there tf) pay his duty to 
Queen Elizabeth, and carried with him his accom- 
{)lished son. Herbert was a tasteful musician, a 
graceful dancer, and a skilful fencer, as w'ell as a 
prolicient in all fashionable games and exercises. 
He thus excited such admiration, as not only gra¬ 
tified his vanity for the time, but made him re¬ 
solve that the court should become the future 
tlicatre of his triumphs, whenever he became, by 
the death of his father, his own master. Accord¬ 
ingly, this event no sooner took place, than he 
prepared to quit the country, in order to put his 
determination in practice, of residing near to the 
court. His scheme of happiness was, however, 
clogged with one cause of discontent. His dwarf¬ 
ish brothel inbciited the family title, and though 
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liis father had deprived him, by his will, of all hi'; 
other birth-rights, he had it not in his power to 
alienate or transfer this distinction to his more 
favoured son, who foresaw that the splendour w'ith 
which he premeilitatcd commencing his courtly 
career, must, by this circumstance, be considerably 
diminished. After some reflection, therefore, on 
this knotty point, he determined to pay his. bro¬ 
ther a visit, in order to impress upon his mind his 
state of entire dependence upon his will; and, by 
promises of an increasc'd allowance, and of leaving 
him to his own guidance or threats of abandon¬ 
ment (if necessary), prevail on him to resign the 
title to himself, by j)ermitting a rcytort of his death. 
The dwarf, who was now twenty-seven years of 
age, and whose rancour towards his brother had 
still increased with his years, heard this proposal 
witli the deepest indignation, but with an outward 
appearance of subdued spirit, and a feigned wil- 
bngness to make the most of his adverse fate, by 
accepting the terms offered. It was accordingly 
agreed between them that he should shortly pass 
over to France, as if of his ow'ii fre-e will, and re¬ 
main at some distance in its interior, which would 
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give a better opportunity lor spreading tlu- report 
of his death. It was therefore not long after the 
dwarf had departed from the protection of his 
ancient tutor, before Herbert was put in possession 
of the title to which it was siipposed he had fal¬ 
len heir on the decease of his brother. And, as 
this was all that he had lelt wanting to his eclat, he 
launched forth on its acejuirement with redoubled 
ardour. He became the very centre of the dissi¬ 
pated circle in which he moved, where, as tijcre 
were weightier purses than his own, as well as 
more experienced and artful heads, by endeavour¬ 
ing to eclipse the possessors of the former, and 
cope at gaming-tables and horse-races with the 
latter, he soon became sensible that he could carry 
on this mode of life no longer without mort¬ 
gaging his estate, or bringing it to the haininer. 
At this period, he was appalled by the unexpeel- 
cd appearance of his brother, who secretly paid 
him a visit, under the pretence of inquiring into 
the reason th.at his acenstomed allowiince had not 
Jx;en of late regularly paid; but in n^ality iiroinpieil 
by the ininule knowledge he had .tcquired of bis 
ilifliculties, by means of a confitlenlial servant of 
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Loul Algcrton, whom he had bribed to give him 
intelligence. 

The dwarf, therefbre, seized with avidity this 
opportunity, which his penetration had long fore¬ 
seen would be aflbrded him, to gratify his revenge, 
and, putting on a hyjxxjritical appearance of good 
will, by expressing his fear that his brother was 
suffering under some temporary embarrassment, 
not only made an offer of not demanding his al¬ 
lowance till it should become convenient to pay it, 
but also of introducing him to a person who would 
advance whatever sum he might require. Sur¬ 
prised at this indication of sympathy with his feel¬ 
ings, Lord Algcrton fell into the snare, and was 
soon made acquainted, by his brother, with a Jew, 
who continued for a considerable time to supply 
him with what sums he required, on his personal 
bond ; but when the facility with which he could 
thus command money had led him into tenfold 
cxpcnce, the Jew suddenly refused to advance 
him any further sums, unless he consented to de. 
liver up the title-deeds of his estate to him,.o^ 
which consideration, he ))romiscd to give a certain 
sum of money, and allow a certain time for its re- 
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(Icmplion, ere the property should become for- 
I’eited to him : Hard as these terms were, he had 
no other course tiian to agree to them. 

Thus harassed, he determined, if possible, to 
ro[)air his fortunes by marriage, and immediately 
set himself to gain the gcxxl opinion of Rosa Grey, 
whom, as a beautiful and wealthy heiress, it was 
then the fashion to follow and admire. During 
the time, however, which he spent in the society 
of Isabella—i’or the cousins were seldom separat¬ 
ed—his heart became sensible of that preference for 
her. who was portionless, which his necessities caused 
him to feign for her richer cousin. Rut it was in 
vain that he loved tlie one, or offered his hand to 
the other. Isabella he could not alford to marry; 
and her cousin, having repeatedly refused him, and 
l)cing still j)crsccuted by his importunities, appeal¬ 
ed to her guardian Sir Robert Carey, who, to .set 
the matter at rest, informed him of her engijge- 
nicnt to young Logan. Of this circumstance his 
brother Humphrey had long been apprised, which 
knowledge had formed one of his inducements to 
the iniejuitous part he had acted with regard to 
the misfortunes of Rcstalrig, in pursuance of a 
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scheme of vengeance he had formed, which will be 
hereafter developed, and which, as a subordinate 
part of his principal design, led him to make the 
wretched Sprott the instrument of that diabolical 
plot. In prosecuting this design, his motive for 
the present w^as the hope of extravagant gain, 
which had caused him, after revolving various pro¬ 
jects in his prolific brain, to bit upon that which 
he afterw'ards put in practice. This was, to cu¬ 
ter with guarded secrecy into a correspondence 
witl) one of King James’s most unprincipled fa¬ 
vourites, stipulating that a large sum of money 
should secretly and immediately be paid to him, 
on his giving such information, and causing to be 
jjioduccd such documents, as should satisfactorily 
jtrovc to the world the alleged fact of the consjii- 
racy of Gow’ric against the King. These condi¬ 
tions being gladly and eagerly acceded to on the 
[)art of him to whom the proposal was matic, 
Humphrey Algerton dei)arted for Scotland, and 
arrived at the cottage of his nurse, who welcomed 
him with her wonted affection, and who lived in 
the neighbourhood of the abode where he bad 
passed so many years of his life. 'I’his [tlace Iteing 
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near to tlic village of Eyemouth, ho tlioie coiiceai- 
ed liimself till after tliose interviovs related to 
have taken place in tl)e ruins of Coldingham 7 U)bey 
with the wretched Sprott, whose character was 
well known to hint, as was his talent for intitat- 
ing various handwritings; this knowledge being 
gained from his having been formerly employed 
by the old clergyman, with whom the dwarf was 
Ixtarded, to teach him writing. 'J'hus it was that 
Sprott, in whose mcitiory the remarkable voice of 
the tiwarf was still fresh, experienced such terror 
while in his presence, having, as lie supposed, suf- 
licicnt evidence of his death in his brother’s as¬ 
suming the title. Humphrey having succecdeil in 
his plan, remaint'd in Scotland till after the exe¬ 
cution of S})rott, when he received his promised 
reward. He next returned to London, to hoard 
with parsimonious care not only the inc(jme al¬ 
lowed him by Lord Algerton, but also tlie sums 
reccivt'd as the price of his villanies, in which are 
to be included what he gained in his intercourse 
with the notorious characters who met under his 
nx)f. 'riuse men were, for the greater part, pro¬ 
fessed thievi^ will came to the asylum lie pro. 



vitled Idr tlieiii, to risk at tlie the 

iiKiiiey and valuables ul’ which they had become 
so nefariotisly possessed. ]Jul though, to many 
common observers, the covetous and Sf)rdid habits 
of this strange being would bave appeared merely 
those of a miser, meanly and dishonestly intent 
ujHin amassing gold; yet w'as this passion, to 
w'hich he seemed to sacrifice evary other, <Hily thi' 
means employed by him to forward that revenge, 
the desire of which occupied his whole soul, and 
f()r which he had thirsted i'rom his early youth. 

Having now given this account of the brothers, 
^^e proceeil to see what has become of him whose 
history is our (heme. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


.Often have these walla 

JEchoed his footstej>s, as with even tread 
He jjaced around his j)rison; not to him 
Did Nature’s fair r'arietics exist; 

He never saw the sun’s delif;htful beams 
Save when through yon high bars he poured a sad 
And broken splendour. 

Bybon. 


The place apiiointcd by Sir Robert Carey as 
that to which Logan should direct his steps, when 
he reached London, was, as we have already said, 
a small house situatt*d in a dark and obscure lane 
in the vicinity of the Tower Wharl’, inhabited by an 
old Englishman, who had been one of Sir Robert’s 
most active retainers during his abode in Norham 
Castle, at the time he held the place of Warden 
of the East Marcli. This man had followed liis 
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master from the north, in tlic hope of bettering 
his fortune, and had not been altogether disap¬ 
pointed, for althougli not included in Sir Robert’s 
establishment, he was employed by him in various 
services in addition to those performed by liis re¬ 
gular household; and, by means of payment for 
tliese services, and of a small salary allowed him 
by Sir Robert, he lived in his own frugal way 
pretty comfortably. He had no incumbrance ex¬ 
cept a grandaughter, about fifteen years of age, 
who, in justice, did not deserve to be so denonii- 
nali-d, as she was an active little lass, who kept 
ins house in the best order, and contributed to en¬ 
liven the hours which he spent at home. 

Our hero was received by this old man with 
every mark of attention and respect; and Logan, 
having dispatched him with a letter to his mas- 
ler, to inform him of his arrival, waited with the 
utmost impatience for two days, in the expecta¬ 
tion of seeing Sir Robert in his place of conceal¬ 
ment, or of receiving a summons to attend him, 
accordinji to an assurance which he had received 
by his messenger. 

A s|)acc of more anxious suspense cannot hi; 



well imagined than those two day^^ ionned to oni 
hero; who, though he was well assured that Sir Ro¬ 
bert could not forget him,and that lie must sfieedily 
see or liear from him, yet felt the hours most irk¬ 
some. Nor was this at all wonderful, for they 
were passed in a dark and circumscribed apart¬ 
ment, whose single window, kMiking toward the 
back of the luiusc', commanded only the interest¬ 
ing view of a small paved yard, surrounded by a 
liigh wall of sniokey hue. This complete soli¬ 
tude was scarcely broken by a sound, for the old 
man was absent the greater part of each day on 
bis own avocations, and the little girl flitted about 
with such noiseless stejis, that, except when she 
brought Logan his meals, or came to remove the 
tract’s of them, he might have supposed himself as 
far from all human sta-iety as if he had been cast 
upon some desert island. We need not therefore 
say, that it was with a feeling of joyful excitation, 
long a stranger to his bosom, that, on the, third 
night of his duranee, as soon as darkness h.ad set • 
tied down upon this dreary habitation, he .saw his 
faithful host enter his apartment with a l.argi' black 
cloak and mask, lie at the same time received 



uoni ins liands a billot, (ho purport of which wont 
no farther than to desire him to array himself in 
the habiliments he would reeeivi' by the same 
hand, and to follow their bearer, with the hope of 
s|)cedily hearing more to his oontentment. 

Few minutes served for the pnrjM)se of invest¬ 
ing himself in the cloak and mask, and a few more 
found hijii arrived, with hasty strides, accompanied 
by his guide, at the brink of the river Thames, 
wlu re he had only remained a few seconds, when 
the measured dash of oars struck on his ear, and 
he perceiveil that a l)oat approached the spot 
where he stood. It quickly touched the strand, 
and a man s|)rung Irom its bow, aiul, in a low ac¬ 
cent, pronouncing tlu' name of Walter Logan, 
shook him heartily by the hand, and, with tlu 
w'ord Silence, twice repeated in an emphatic tone, 
guided him toward thebf)at, wherein, assisting him 
to ascend, he took his seat beside him. Logan 
had brief time to meilitate on the strangeness of 
such an intixuluction to the man he had reason to 
(■(Jiisider as the only friend he now possessed in 
the wide world ; for the darkness, which had 
been (>f that visible” degree which admitted of a 
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dim and indistinct vision, presently shewed him 
that they were immediately under a large and 
heavy mass of building, which, looming above 
them, was instantly lost in total obscurity; and 
he was convinced by this circumstance, as well as 
from the hollow sound produced by each stroke 
of the oars on the surface of the water, that they 
were entering below an arcb of the said gloomy 
building which he had just observed. The part 
of the lK>at in which he sat presently struck against 
something,andaperson near to him seemed involun¬ 
tarily to jmmounce the words “ Traitor's Gate.'' 
Stretching next across our hero, the same person 
applied his sword (for such it appeared by the 
sounds it emitted) to an iron railing that he ran it 
along, but in so gentle a way as to prevent its 
awaking all the echoing sounds which would have 
been the effect of a more vigorous ap))licatiou to 
the iron ribs of the barrier, whose massive bolts 
were instantly withdrawn on this signal. 

TJie small space of time which was necessary 
for bringing up the Iwat to its landing place, and 
disembarking the passengers, was sufficient to fill 
Logan’s mind with a thousand alarming ideas. 
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nay, with a certainty that he had now passed that 
fatal gate of the Tower which, once closed on its 
victim, had become nearly synonimous with that 
of the tomb. When this appalling idea crossed 
his bewildered brain it came accompanied with so 
keen a sensation of treachery in the person to 
whom he had confided his life, and who had so 
lately grasped his hand in token of friendly sup¬ 
port, that he began to give way to the heat of out¬ 
raged feeling. He grasped the hilt of his short 
sw'ord with his right hand, while, with his left, he 
seized on the arm of his companion with such a 
strenuous gripe, that the person so addressed, im¬ 
mediately becoming aware of the interpretation 
put on his actions, and neither approving of this 
nervous address to his arm, nor the sound which 
proceeded from the sword that rattled in its scab¬ 
bard, he replied to them both by giving our hero 
a slight j)ush from him, and ejaculating, in a voice 
which, though still scarcely raised above a whis¬ 
per, indicated a considerable degree of displeasure 
ai\d impatience. 

“ Peace, young man; be silent, ye arc safe." 

‘‘ Safe enough, indeed,” thought Logan, “ if m v 



iorciHxliiig,'-. aic IctR-, Coi liow few in dines pasl liave 
escaped U* tell of the secrets <jf (liis prison-house. 
Yet, alas ! what signifies to me tliis impatient sensi’ 
of injury; if, indeed, I am betrayed by him whom 
I imagined my only friend, for, should he prove 
otherwise than true, I have none other; and there¬ 
fore, if im|)risoi)ment and death are to be my lot, 
I will not at least swell the lriuni|)h of mine ene¬ 
mies by furious and imbecile aticnijits to struggle 
with niy fate. 

“ Nay, w ho, or what am I, "he continued, with 
all the self-abasement which is the frequent result 
of deep misfortune, “ that I should repine when 1 
recoll(;et the multitudes of noble and worthy per- 
■sonages that have for iiges past been immured with¬ 
in these walls, or who are now within their dismal 
and Iiopeless circle r'' 

Hut though these were the sentiments that he 
avowed to himself, while he manned himself to bear 
tbe utmost spite of persecuting liirtune, he never¬ 
theless fell an ;ihuost uncorKjuerabk' reluctance to 
follow quietly those who, ho had liltk' doubt, 
were leading him into a place, tiu verv name ot 
which was siilUcienl to inspire despair. 
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Ht; (lid, liovvcvc'i, lullow lln'in, wiilimit .•|(;;iiii 
makin>> manifest any indication of liis J'ei'lin^^s, 
until liis conductors led him from tiie Traitor’s 
Gate to the principal entrance into tiu- Tower, 
which short flistance In- seemed to have passed 
in the twinkling of an eye, when lie found him¬ 
self within the building, and asceiidino- a tlighi 
of narrow stairs. At the lop of thest stood a 
jiortly liKiking man, with an attendant hearing 
a torch, who witlulrew the iron bolt-- of a dooi 
that faced him. During thi.s ojieration, Logan 
had lime to observe that only two jieople had 
accompanied him to the spot, and he knew thai 
one of them was the same person who had re- 
maiiu-d nearest him during their short vovagi-, 
and on whom his suspicions were fixed that Ik 
was about to lure him into captivilv. On arriv¬ 
ing at the before mentioned door, this person 
stood behind the other who accompanied him, and 
who was greeted in silence with the most respect¬ 
ful and low olKiisance by the portly gentleman 
that acted as his usher into the apartment he wjis 
about to enter. While he was doing ,so, the per¬ 
son on whom Logan’- suspicions h.id fallen again 
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seized his hand, and, pressing it cordially, said in 
his ear, “ Fear nothing, all here are your friends.” 

Somewhat reassured by this consolatory addres.s, 
his curiosity began to get the better of his ap¬ 
prehensions. He felt almost instantly a strong 
prepossessing interest take hold on him as he be¬ 
held a man, about whom there was, at the first 
glanc(‘, a something that powerfully addressed it¬ 
self to his feelings, rise from a table scattered over 
with manuscripts, where stood a lamp, by the 
light of which he w'as writing when they entered. 
This person was clothed in a loose dressing gown 
of crimson velvet, crossed on the breast, and fas¬ 
tened .by a clasj); and, as he rose to meet him who 
first entered, he bowed low and gracefully, and 
removed from his head a cap of sable, which he 
retained in his hand until the person whom this 
address seemed to mark as one of high tonse- 
(luence, desired him to replace it. This desire 
seemed understood and complied with, more as a 
command than as a mere act of courtesy. 

While the cap was oflP, Logan had, howcvi-j-, 
time to obscrt'c the high and noble forehead which 
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it so soon again concealed, as also to mark well the 
pale and somewhat wasted countenance, beaming 
with intellect, and clearly to discover an expres¬ 
sion of mild enthusiasm, mingled with melancholy 
endurance. 

The object of his interest seemed not much 
past the prime of life, but his short brown hair 
was liberally sprinkled with the snowy hne of a 
more advanced age, while his peaked beard iuul 
entirely escaped this grizzled appearance, and 
seemed, by the extreme care with which it was 
trimmed and adjusted, and, by its bright hue, still 
to be fostered and beautified by means of those 
perfumed essences then so much in use. That 
this prisoner was a man of quality, Logan could 
not doubt; for his whole demeanour must have 
impressed the truth of such an idea on any stranger 
conq)etcnt to judge of his appearance. Logan was 
looking on him, as drawn by a magnet, when his 
whole attention was suddenly diverted toward the 
person to whom this gentleman had uncovered his 
head, on their entering, and who had been ad- 
dressing him in so low a voice as to render what 
he said unintelligible; while the words uttered ap- 
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jjoared tobf attended tn with an affectionate rcspeci 
that seemed tlie result ol‘ deep love and admiration 
for the speaker. But the more immediate cause 
of J.,ogaii’s sudden transition of attention from the 
first object of bis curiosity and interest, was a 
movement made to unmask by him to whom so 
much deference had been rendered: For both the 
persons who had accompanied Logan were simi¬ 
larly accoutered with himself, in masks and long 
black ckxiks, wdiich enveloped the whole figure. 
There apjjcared, however, some impediment to the 
quick removal of the mask, owing perhaps to its 
fastening having become entangled in the short 
curls of bright auburn hair w;hich beautified the 
finely cast head of the wearer, and which made 
him apply for assistance to disengage it. 

“ I will thank you, Sir Rolwrt Carey," be said, 
“ to assist me in getting tpiil of this invidious in 
cuinbrance, that I may meet Sir Walter Raleigh 
face to face;—a rash daring which methinks ere 
now hatli cost many a bold man his life, though 1 
have hitherto been so fortunate in our encounters, 
that Uie advantage hath la’cn all on nnne own' 
side.” 
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While this person spoke thus, I^ogan was much 
struck with the sound of his youthful voice, 
attuned to that sort of melody that goes at once 
to the heart, as expressive of generous feeling. 
But his admiration was unbounded when the 
mask was removed, and he beheld the features 
of a young man whom he judged could not be 
more than eighteen (probably less), which,'though 
critically very fine, yet derived their chief la-auty 
from a strong expres.sion of benignant sweetness, 
mingled with an air of stateliness and dignity 
w hich aj)peare(l as a comjtonent part of his na¬ 
ture. 

The broad and finely formed forehead of this 
young personage, his penetrating eye and gracious 
smile, combined to make his whole countenance st) 
extremely ca})tivating, that our hero could with 
difficulty withdraw liis eyes from its fascinating 
iiiHiicnce for a single moment. This curiosity, 
however, callial on him to observe the great man 
to whom this young person addressetl his dis¬ 
course, and who. in reply to the delicate compli¬ 
ment just recorded, said, while Logan almost 
'■tarted at the information now conveyed,— 
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“ I could wish that my brave prince were con¬ 
fronted in the field by those meet to be his adver¬ 
saries, that the whole world might have knowledge 
of his valorous daring.” 

“ And I would to God thou hadst thy wish,” 
exclaimed Prince Henry, “ but alas ! instead of 

“ mounting barbed steeds, 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 

We caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber.” 

“ And,” he added mournfully, 

« I in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time.” 

“ Nay,” returned Sir Walter, “ take it not 
thus Mdly ; your highness’ youth hath days 
enough in store, I trust, to redeem all tliis; and 
the sceptre of England shall yet be swayed, when 
it hath pleased God to call our present gracious 
monarch to himself, by one who I predict will 
yet surpass the fifth of his name. 

“ Amen,” said the Prince, with fervour, “ for 
to deserve this high fame most willingly would I 
compound for still a briefer life and reign than 
were allotted to him.” 

During this short dialogue, Logari had drank 
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in each word, while he wa.s lillcd witli astonish¬ 
ment at reflecting in Avliose presence he was: For 
there now stooti before hini that young Prince 
Henry of England, on the promise of whose early 
virtues the eyes of all Europe were fixed, and that 
brave and enlightened man Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whose hard fate was as universally deprecated and 
deplored, and whose fame was known throughout 
the civilized world. 

We have said that the very i|cnowledgc that he 
was in the presence of the prince, the fame of 
whose dispositions and acquirements had so fre¬ 
quently interested him, acted almost like electrici¬ 
ty on his nerves; but it was not till the conclusion 
of the animated and characteristic speech just ad¬ 
dressed to Sir Walter, that our hero’s admiration 
was at its height. The Prince’s noble sentiments 
had passed to the heart of Logan, with a thrill that 
seemed to set his congenial spirit free of restraint; 
and, under a, feeling of ungovernable enthusiasm, 
he darted across the apartment, from the door 
near which he had been making his observations, 
and threw himself on his knees Iwfore his Highness; 
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this noble gentleman combats misfortune, after an 
imprisonment of six years; for I could wish 
that the ascendancy of so brave an example 
should be felt not only by all who now labour un¬ 
der undeserved calamities, but that the fame of it 
should reach to future ages, to become the solace 
and rule of every oppressed and nolde heart.” 
“ Behold,” be continued, pointing to the table, 
crowded with manuscripts, and to the floor, which 
was strewed with i^arts, Ixx^ks and papers, “ Be¬ 
hold his employment; he is even now drawing 
forth ample stores of knowledge from the remotest 
sources, to enrich my mind withal; and should 
I,” he continued, with fervour, “ ever indeed 
emulate the glorious deeds of my godlike name¬ 
sake, of whom we even now made mention, 
much of my fame may well be ascribed to his 
precepts.” 

After this animated tribute of gratitude to Sir 
Walter, and after having received Logan’s thanks 
for his eondcfj^sion and promise of favour, the 
Prince turned to the noble prisoner, and entered 
into an exclusive conversation with him; which 
being again carped on in a low tone of voice, de- 
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woted a wish for privacy; and, accordingly, Lo¬ 
gan immediately withdrew with Sir Robert Carey 
to the other extremity of the apartment. Our 
hero took this opportunity of apolc^ising to Sir 
Robert for the rash expressions of his unfounded 
suspicions manifested in tlie boat, at the same 
time expressing his grateful thanks for the many 
favours he had done him. 

Sir Robert replied to these, acknowledgments 
with great good humour, al4|^ owned that his own 
character, in such critical circumstances, must have 
appeared in so dubious a light, that he did not 
wonder at his young friend’s hasty constructions, 
and much less at the very natural way in which he 
made them known. This liberal construction of 
his conduct was highly gratifying to Logan, and 

he listened to Sir Robert with deep interest, while 

0 

he informed him that Sir Walter Raleigh's studies 
were directed toward, the compilation of a work 
of such research and raagniti^e, as had never be¬ 
fore been attempted; being/She history of the 
world, from its creation, intended to be brought 
down to the period of tlie writer’s life, undertaken 
for the express purpose of making Prince Henry 
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accurately acquainted with the true features of 
history in all ages. 

From this Sir Robert went on to advert to 
those gallant actions performed for his country by 
Sir Walter, which proved him as capable of 
wielding the sword as the pen. The fame of the 
talents and military enterprises of this great man, 
had been too widely diffused throughout the world, 
for Logan to bq jgnorant of many particulars 
now related; but, his having been so undK< 
pectedly brought in contact with him, a new zest 
was given to every word, and new and intense in¬ 
terest to all that concerned him. . Sir Robert and 
Logon were, however, prevented from pursuing 
this subject any farther, by the Prince’s motioning 
the former toward him. 

•“ Sir Robert,” he said, as he drew a ring from 
Ills finger, “ here is your warrant for the visit yon 
have still io pay within these walls; I have too 
long forgotten it. I"Your stay with the young 
man must therefore be but brief, as the time 
of my remaining here cannot be well protract¬ 
ed licyoiul anoilivr half-hour. Vou will please 
to mention to ilte person you go to visit, that my 
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royal mother enjoined me to make inquiries re¬ 
garding his health, and that her Majesty is 
desirous of knowing, if there is at present any 
thing wherein his convenience can be further¬ 
ed. 

Sir Robert bowed in reply to these commands, 
and, assisting Logan to resume his mask, took 
his arm, and, ha^ng again enjoined silence, he 
opened the door, which was unsecured. The 
sfAe gentleman, however, libom they had left 
when they entered the apartment, still remained 
in close attendance without. Sir Robert .shook 
hands with this olRcial person, and, addressing a 
few words to him, which Logan did not distinctly 
hear, he shewed him the Prince’s ring, in order, as 
Logan knew, to his being admitted to a confer¬ 
ence with the person before spoken of; on which 
a hand-bell was rung, and almost instantly an¬ 
swered, by an elderly man, who canned a large 
bunch of keys, fastened to his girdle by an iron 
.chain. This man took his directions from the 
low pronunciation of a single word, and conduct¬ 
ed Sir Robert and Logan down stairs, where, fol¬ 
lowing their guide, they again entered the open 
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air, walking on, for the space of a few minutes, 
over rough pavement, and in total darkness, ex¬ 
cept that, at long intervals, they passed a dim 
lamp overhanging some arched passage, which it 
served to point out to the passenger, without as¬ 
sisting him to explore his way through it. Into 
one of these caverns, that their guide presently 
entered, and stopping at the foot of a flight of 
steps, he desired them to follow him closely. They 
accordingly groped-idieir way after him, till^4l|p- 
plying one of the keys that depended at his girdle 
to the lock of a door, and drawing bar and bolt, 
he admitted them to a room, where their olfacto¬ 
ry nerves were instantly assaulted by a strong va¬ 
pour of various d rugs. Here they were received by 
a tall young man, habited in a threadbare tunic of 
black cloth, stained all over by coming in contact 
with those chemical j)rci)arations, whose effluvia 
had so strtMJgly saluted the nostrils of his guests, 
giving to his apartment the disagreeable odour 
that is so overpowering on entering the shop of a 
slovenly aixrthccary, arising from unstopped vials, 
dirty counters, mortars, and all the ct-cetera oi an 
establishment, tlie reverst' in every ' respect of 
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that of tlic trim and mat Jaboratorics of modern 
times. 

In the apartment into whicJi they were now 
introduced, every tiling bore the stamp of neglect, 
which was carried to its utmost pitch in the jicr- 
son of the meagre, pale young man, forming a 
strong contrast to the appearance exhibited by the 
great person they had just left, who, though also 
a prisoner, was evidently so solicitous about his ap¬ 
pearance. This young man's hair was jet black, 
and so thick, that it seemed us if, it had never, 
during his life, been pruned of its wild redun¬ 
dance ; while the lieard, which was the cherished 
pride and ornament of the young men of the day, 
was suffered to share in the same neglect, and 
clothed his chin and upper lip with a tangled coat 
of black curls, which, extending to his ears, and 
there meeting what more properly belonged to his 
head, formed one uninterrupted shock, making his 
bead bear a striking resemblance to a large mop, 
a small portion of which had been bared to have 
the featurt > of a man’s face carved upon it. The 
expression of the countenance was melancholy, ex¬ 
cept when a raomeiitarv excitation called forth 
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sparks, as of a hidden fire, which shewed that, 
there lay under the ashes of his early exhausted 
spirit, the faint materials of a flame which might 
yet be kindled by the breath of prosperity. 
When they first entered his room, he was employ¬ 
ed in watching a small still, placed above a hand¬ 
ful of hot embers, which, however,-were sufficient 
to give a stifling heat to the small and close cham¬ 
ber. When the door opened, and he looked 
round on his guests^ he seemed to eye them with 
surprise and siispidon; but no somier had it clos- 
txl, and Sir Robert Carey’s voice saluted his ear, 
than there instantly appeared in his eyes indica¬ 
tions of that dormant fire we have just noticed, 
and a tranrient joy took possession of him, in the 
hope that Sir Robert might be the bearer of good 
tidings. Under this , impression, he addressed 
him with a pleasurable emotion, which seemed 
far diifer^t from what' had been the bent of 
Ins mind w||^ Logan first observed his counlc- 
nancc. 

“ All' iH It the kind Sir Rolwrt he said, 
stji^hiiig out his hand, and seizing on that of his 
Ij^Ond, '* alv\a).s the-me.ssenger of gxiod from titb 
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l)enip;nant spirits wlioni he serves.” Ho then went 
on, without seeming to remember that tliere was a 
third person in the room, “ I have been told that 
I am shortly to see my sister,' who is now in Lon¬ 
don, and to be supplied with the medicaments I 
want for my new experiments. Ah! had th^ 
been furnished sooner. Sir Waltea^ Raleigh should 
not thus have got the start of me, In compound¬ 
ing that elixir on which we have so often consult¬ 
ed, and by which, I have been told, he hath 
lately cured our Queen of a sOre distempra- 
turc.” 

“ It is indeed truth,” said Sir Robert, “ that 
my royal mistress hath lately been recovered from 
an illness deemed dangerous by her physicians, 
through the use of a cordial sent her by Sir Wal- 
ter, of the virtues of vhich her Majesty hath 
formed such a niarvellous opinion, tliilt she pro- 
fesseth her belief of its becoming, 1^'itomc pos¬ 
sible improvement, the long prbj^tcd elixir, 
which is to put an end to the dominion frf 
death.” 

“ Yes,” said the young man, assuming the so¬ 
lemn expression of profound thought, “ Yes, her 
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-M;ijos(y is right; this cordial doth already give 
promise ul' a caj)ability of att'iining that higlicr 
perfection, which, in my opinion, doth hut wait on 
the patience and skill of the compounder, to make 
it a sovereign antidote to ail hodily ills. Nor 
shall the fault rest with me, if it doth not speedi¬ 
ly attain this perfection, provided I hecome pos¬ 
sessed of what I deem the necessary ingre¬ 
dients.” 

lanskily the smiles which passed over the faces 
of Sir IlolHjrt and Logan were hid hy their 
masks, or such indications of their incredulity 
might not have been over acceptable to the young 
enthusiast. 

“ Sit thee down, young man,” said Sir Robert, 
“ and as quickly as thou mayest, commit to pajier 
thenatnes of those drugs required for this pur- 
jx)se, for I am c.spccially commis.sioned to inform 
you, that the (^Hiccn's Majesty, after desiring to 
know of your health, extendeth her gracious wishes 
to the suj)pliance of your wants.” 

Without uttering a word, the young man has¬ 
tily took a l)ook from a shelf, and tearing out :i 



written page, delivered it witli an air of exulla- 
tioii to Sir Robert.” 

“ This," he siiid, “ contains a list of what, next 
to my liberty, I un)St wish for in the world bnt 
here he chocked himself, and adiled, “ next to liber¬ 
ty said I—aye, before it—for do I not prefer the 
good of mankind before mine own pitiful concerns ? 
surely, surely, he continucxl, and I beg pardon of 
tiod, and of my present hearers, for Jiaving been 
tempted to utter so degrading a sentiment. Ho 
said this with an air and feeling of sedf-abasernent, 
which, though the efl’ect of what his hearers al¬ 
most thought a ludicrous cause, they t(x> justly 
appreciated to be able to view otherwise thaji 
as an indication of an amiable mintl.—Sir R(»- 
bert received the paper from him, and dejxtsited 
it in his pocket. 

“ And now,” he said, “ the time being nearly 
arrived when we must depart, this gentleman, 
who hath accompanied me, will, I trust, indulge 
me by removing his mask, that I may make you 
known to each other.” 
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While the young man showed some surprise, 
Logan instantly complied with this request, and 
his features were presently given to view. 

“ Now,” said Sir Eobert, “ let Master Patrick 
Ruthveu know the son of the late Laird of Restal- 
rig, the preserver of that life which he seeks, by 
his skill in chemistry, to render perpetual.” The 
surprise of Logan at this introduction to one 
whom he had never seen, but for whose sake he 
had hazarded so much, and whose fate and his 
own had been so mingled together, was great in¬ 
deed ; but it fell far short of that of young Ruth- 
ven, who, on this intimation, sprung toward his 

benefactor, and, bestowing on him a close and af- 

• 

fectiohate embrace, thanked God for having per¬ 
mitted him to see the preserver of himself and his 
brother. That more fortunate brother, who.se 
history, together with his own, he was about to 
repeat to Logan, when Sir Robert, fearful of de¬ 
taining the Prince, cut the recital short by saying 
ibat the time allowed them for this visat was now 
elapsed. Huthven, however, begged a miiuit(.'> 
indulgence, and presently brought forth from a 
collection of;,jwpcrs, tied up and labelled in a 
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comer of Iiib apartment, a dusty bundle of written 
documents, w'hicli he put into the liands of our 
hero. 

“ Here,” said he, “ you will find what relates 
to the history of my brother and myself, after our 
flight from Dirlton, with much more that regards 
a story that, were these papers to lie made public, 
woidd not be believed. It being the interest of 
those gifted with supreme power to crush every 
proof of innocence brought forward in supfHut of 
an unhappy and oppressed family, though, if cre¬ 
dited as they deserve, they would also free you 
from the severe penalties which I have grieved— 
God knows how deeply—to hear you have incurred, 
from the known friendship of your late father with 
the Earl, my murdered brother.” 

Sir Roliert Carey here again interrupted Ruth- 
ven, by declaring that tliey must of necessity now 
part from him; and added— 

“ But I beseech you, young gentleman, as you 
wot of this intended vitat of your sister the Lady 
Beatrix, that you will take belter order concern¬ 
ing your outward man, and discontinue the use of 
your alembics, and the >lu(!ics thereunto belong- 
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infT, until your liciui ."ind hoard shall ho discnoiini- 
hcrod of the <rrcator part o(‘ tlioir extraordinary 
growtii; and until yc have exchanged that »iir- 
eoat, which is so much the worse for the wear, 
for one more Ixsoeiuing your age anti tjuality; lest 
the Lady Beatrix, when she conieth, should deem 
more lightly of your courage in suffering the pe¬ 
nalties belonging to your state, or more heavily 
than need requires of the punishment to which 
you arc subjected. And seeing that it is the de¬ 
sire of her gracious Majesty tliat you should he 
provided with all neccs.sarics, it is hut justice to 
her that you should not seem delicient therein.'” 

The young man promised a reform in these 
matters; and having taken leave of Sir Robert, 
C'arey whispered to I.,ogan, as he bade him fare¬ 
well— 

“ Pray with me for the .speedy reign of our 
noble Prince Harry; for you will neither find se¬ 
curity, nor I my lilx;rty, till then.” 

We here pausi? in our story, to remark (as we 
shall not during its course meet again with this 
young man), tjiat, in as far at least as concerned 
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himself, hiypi'ediction was verilietl. Patrick Ruth- 
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von remained a stato-[)risonor until Cliarlos 1. 
ascended tlie tluone, when he was liberated by 
liis order. And we may be forgiven, perhaps, 
for here adding stmie further notice of the for¬ 
tunes of one so nearly connected with our forniei' 
hero the Earl of Gowrie, as well as witli him who 
figures in the same character in these volumes. 

It is related, then, of Patrick lluthven, that, 
although foiled in the discovery of that chimerical 
panacea which was the iffuis fuiuiis of many 
learned men of his age, he yet became a most 
famous physician, as well as much noted as the 
writer of a remarkable letter to the Earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland, still to be found in a collection of 
old jiapers, entitled “The Cabala;”—aiid that,in 
process of -time, a daughter of his became the wife 
of Vandyke the j)aintcr; an original portrait of 
whose charms, by Rubens, is now in the jwsses- 
sion of a friend of the transcriber of tbis story. 

When Sir Robert and Logan returned to the 
apartments of Sip Walter Raleigh, th<^ found the 
Prince and him engaged in an earnest debate re¬ 
specting the loss of Sir Walter’s estate of Sher- 
iHirne, in Dorsetshire, which the King had just 
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l)estowed on a new favourite, leaving, by tins act,’ 
Raleigh and his family entirely destitute. Thi.s 
valuable and highly cultivated property, on which 
there was a castle of great strength, had been 
made over to the eldest son of Sir Walter, previ¬ 
ous to the death of his great patroness Queen 
Elizabeth. It was now, however, discovered by 
the Crown lawyers that there was a flaAv in the 
conveyance, which, though consisting in the mis¬ 
application or misplacing of a single wordy was 
quite sufficient for the purpose of wresting his 
rights from Sir Walter’s son. The person on 
^hom it had pleased the King to confer this 
valuable gift was Sir Robert Carr, a young man, 
who had suddenly risen to such altitude in his 
Majesty's favour, that it was alone through his 
interference any suit was granted to tlmse whose 
pretensions to the King’s 1‘avour should in justice 
have been preferred before his own. This impo¬ 
litic and extraordinary infatuation of the King, 
which bade fsiir to imtdo all hit former follies in 
the way of favouritism, had created such disgust 
in the mind of the Prince, that it was with much 
of that feeling, mingled with grief and iiidignii- 



lion, he heard of the intended grant of Sherborne 
to this minion. 

Wc have said that it was on this subject the 
Prince and Sir Walter were conversing when 
Logon returned to them, and he could not help 
overhearing what was said, though he stood at 
the further end of the room, as he had done be¬ 
fore. 

“ I shall certainly try consequences with this 
young knight,” said the Prince, whose colour was 
raised, and his brow contracted with an indignant 
frown. “ And I think when it is brought to the 
test Ijetwecn us, his Majesty will scarcely refuse 
Sherborne to me, in whose hands, I promise you. 
its value to your family shall not diminish.” 

“ Oh,” said Sir Walter, while his whole counte¬ 
nance expre.sscd the most lively gratitude, “ let 
not my noble and generous Prince involve- himself 
in troulde on my account: For though my former 
jKX)r services to ray country, and my honest coun¬ 
sel to your Royal Father on his coming to reign 
over us, might surely have de.served something 
Itetler than this long imprisonment and the for- 
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feiture of my lands, I were unworthy, indeed, of 
the.friendship of his matchless son, could I be 
capable of causing his involvement in the factions 
of those who, I fear me, stand too liigh in favour 
to be easily put down, I therefore humbly be¬ 
seech your Highness not to prosecute this gene¬ 
rous intention, but rather allow me to wait, should 
my thread of life be spun out so far, until the time 
when no cloud of envy shall intervene between the 
brightness of your Highness’ favour and my poor 
deserts.” 

“ Nay, my good Sir Walter,” returned Prince 
Henry, “ methinks now is the. time for me to in¬ 
terpose, before this Carr takes possession ; for 
neither thou nor I may live to see the days thou 
talkcst of. At all events, much less space of time 
will probably suffice to disperse thy wealth toward 
the four points of the heavens, by the breath of 
this young reveller. Surely,” he continued, while 
his eyes sparkled with disdain, and he assumed a 
lofty demeanour, “ my requests will never lx* put 
in competiiion witli the sudden favour of an up¬ 
start minion.” 
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Yet, I pray your Highness, listen to tiie ad- 
vice of your faithful servant,” returned Sir Walter, 
“ and despise not the young favourite too mueh; 
for remember, that the vreakest reptile may sting 
the stoutest man at arms.” 

“ But is it not easy for the stout man at arms 
to scorn the sting and crush the reptile ?” said the 
Prince, with a smile of triumph, as if his reply had 
brought him off victorious. 

Sir Walter returned no answer, save by a melan¬ 
choly shake of the head. He had not for so 
many long years studied the humours of Princes 
in vain, and experience bade him dread that the 
influence which Carr exercised over the King’s 
mind, might be exerted to the prejudice of the 
Prince, should he make him his enemy by inter¬ 
fering in this matter. He did not, however, ven¬ 
ture to say more, and Prince Henry parted from 
him with the assurance that he should speedily 
hear from him again. When Logan was leaving 
the apartment, Sir Walter hastily pressed his hand, 
and congratulating him on having made a friend 
of the Prince, sincerely wished him a speedy ter¬ 
mination to his misfortunes,—which good wish our 
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hero returned to this captive gentleman with un¬ 
feigned sincerity. Nor was the impression he had 
made on Logan ev er weakened in after years, nor 
did he fail to rejoice with him on his liberation 
from confinement, to take the deepest interest in 
his fortunes, and to deplore at length, with heart¬ 
felt sorrow, his cruel, unjust, and tragical death. 

Logan returned with the Prince and Sir Ro¬ 
bert to the boat, and presently quitted the Tower 
through the same ominous gate by which he had 
entered, but with very different feelings from those 
l)y which he had been then agitated. When again 
consigned to darkness and silence during their 
passage up the river, he could almost have per¬ 
suaded himself that all which had passed during 
little more than the two la.st liours, had been an 
illusion of his mind. He endeavoured to conjec¬ 
ture to what this favour of tl»e Prince might lead, 
and this servt'd, very naturally, to conjure up 
many fond hopes, which .soon tinctured his imagi¬ 
nation with a degree of romance that almost a- 
mounted to castle-building,—a delightful employ¬ 
ment, which, in some temperaments, is only given 
up after years of disappointment,---bnl to which. 
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lo speak imUi, our liero was not generally ])rone. 
though we apprcliend ho might well be excused 
fur having indulged in it on this occasion to a 
much greater extent than his natural gotal semK! 
allowed him to do, when we consider the fortu¬ 
nate aspect borne by this unlookcd for commence¬ 
ment of his new career, and that he must have 
been conscious of possessing those -sterling quali¬ 
ties of mind which ought to ensure success. 

This sanguine fit, however, but too soon gave 
way to other reflections not quite so pleasing, and 
his hopes began to take more the character of the 
light, which, aftcT a dark night, dawns on a grey 
morning, giving .still no su|^ indication whether 
the day it is ushering in is to prove bright and 
serene, or black and stormy. Logan had heard, 
while abroad, that a great degree of jealousy was 
supposed to be felt by King James toward Prince 
Henry, who was the darling .of the nation, and of 
a nature so different from his father, that, in many 
instances, the contrast was too glaiiug to escape 
the eyes of the multitude. The Prince was dig¬ 
nified, but in his loftiness there wa.. a mixture o1 
generosity and kindliness that won the hearts of 
all who looked upon him. He was pious, and 



ail oath never escaped from his lijis, whatever 
iiiiglit be the provocation. Nay, he was known 
to say, that no cause could excuse the violation of 
the Aliniglity’s express commands, and imposed a 
heavy fine on those in his own household who 
transgressed after this manner, which fines were 
apjiropriated to the use of the poor. He was also 
frugal in his expenees, and tenijierate in his indul¬ 
gences. A character such as this, was, as we have 
said, most opposite to his father, and therefore 
felt by him as a constant reproof. Logan had, 
moreover, just been witness to a strong instance 
of the contrariety of opinion maintained between 
the King and his ^ in their estimation of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was by the former kept in 
close imprisonment, and cruelly oppressed, while 
by the latter his merits were truly a])preciatcd, 
and he was honoured and revered. Nor could the 
reasonable conclusion escape him of the Prince’s 
want of ]K)wer in this very instance, nor j^et that 
he was obligexl, as it would appear, by the dark 
hour he had chosen for the purpose to see Sir Wal¬ 
ter by stealth, i^least such were the accompany¬ 
ing inifMcssioi^S of this visit. 
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It also a])|)eaiTd to him that her Majesty only 
ventured to succour the unfortunate young lluih- 
vcn in the most private manner; and what was 
the language that these facts held forth to one 
standing much in the same circumstances as to his 
Majesty’s disjtlcasure with the prisoners he had 
just left ? Why, certainly, that he might ex[jcct 
a similar fate, were it discovered that he had dared 
to approach, though involuntarily, the person of 
the Prince, or to interest him or her Majesty in 
his favour. For that it was the Queen whom 
Prince Henry had meant, when he told him he 
possessed another friend who might prove more 
[Ktwerful than himself, he did not doubt. And 
what, again, was the result of all this, but a con. 
viction that he might suddenly be returned to the 
Tower,—a fate to which his active and ardent mind 
would have preferred instant death; for, strange 
to say, the high example of magnanimity and pa¬ 
tience he had just witnessed in Sir Walter Raleigh, 
had failed to fortify his own heart against a simi- 
lai' fate. He had viewed the employments and 
whole demeanour of this extraordinary man as the 
efforts of a great mind, to hide from the world. 
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and even from himself, the deep cliagrcen which 
was nevertheless preying like a vulture on his 
heart. He had heard it was whispered that this 
injured gentleman, when first committed to the 
Tower, had stabbed himself in an ungovernable fit 
of fury and despair. It was evident, then, that 
he hod not always Ix-en possessed of his present 
philosophy, and Logan took no delight in con¬ 
templating the laborious and painful .stcj)s by 
which it must have been attained,—>and confessed 
to himself with a shudder, that he had no ambi- 

li 

tion to emulate him in such a path. While these 
various cogitations were passing in his mind, the 
boat arrived at Whitehall stairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


\yc talked with open heart and tongue, 
Affectionate and true, 

A pair of frieiida, though I was young. 

And Matthew seventy-two. 

Wordswoutii. 


The night was, as we have said, dark and cloudy, 
but as Sir Robert Carey took Logan’s arm on Icav 
ing the barge, the latter felt no doubt of his way 
while under his guidance. They advanced in si¬ 
lence, without seeing, or rather hearing, any thing 
more of the Prince or his people, whom they had 
left behind them in the boat, and presently entered 
the court of a large building. After being chal¬ 
lenged by the sentinels at its gate, and Sir Robert 
having given the needful countersign, they passed 
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on, and, entering the building, Logan lound him¬ 
self and his companion in a small chamber, where 
lights were burning on a table already spread for 
supper, and where, by the time they had divested 
themselves of all encumbrances, a sedate looking 
man, girded with a napkin of snowy whiteness, 
had placed their repast before them. To that Sir 
Robert instantly applied himself, motioning our 
hero to take the scat oppisite to him. 

liOgan had not seen this gentleman since he was 
himself a child of nine years old, when Sir Ro¬ 
bert had come on a visit to his father, and, not re¬ 
taining the faintest recollection of him, it may be 
supposed he had now some little curiosity to see 
the face of a man with whom he had often corre- 
spondetl by letter, and who had of late shewn him 
so much friendship. The |XTson who now con¬ 
fronted him, appeared about fifty years of age, of 
a fair complexion, and rather pleasing expression 
of countenance. His head Ixing bald, additional 
height was gained to a forehead which had natu¬ 
rally wanted this advantage; the hair, which had 
originally approached unusually close to the eye¬ 
brows, now formed a semicircle round' the shining 
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skin on llie top ol' his head, and, hy thus heinj!; 
removed at a distance from his brows, a def^ree of 
openness was given to the expression of his features, 
in which they had been observed to be deficient 
in earlier life, and which, together with the sharp 
expression of his grey eye, and the general com¬ 
pression of a mouth whose lips were rather thin, 
had given indications of an extremely cautious 
character, while his avowed enemies, without scru¬ 
ple, declared them to be the true signs of unecjui- 
vocal selfishness. However this may be, his best 
friends found themselves at least obliged to con¬ 
fess, that they had never known him neglect any 
opportunity of improving his own fortunes; and 
perhaps the accounts he has himself handed down 
of the adroitness with whicli he managed to keep 
in favour with Queen Elizabeth, and at the same 
time conciliate the g(X)tl opinion of her successt)r, 
as well as that remarkable story of his extraordi¬ 
nary eagerness to be the first person that announ- 
ci'd the deatli of Elizabeth to Jiuiies, and his per¬ 
tinacity in accomplishing his purjwse, may go far 
to stamp him as a man keen-sighted to his own 
interests. 
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The character of Sir Robert for personal cour¬ 
age and integrity' stood high ; while his humility 
to those alwve him in the scale of rank, his urba¬ 
nity to his equals, and his condescension to his in¬ 
feriors, made him a very general favourite. Con¬ 
stant success in liis worldly pursuits appeared to 
have smoothed down all ast)eritics in bis disposi¬ 
tion ; and a long life in courts and camps had gi¬ 
ven him a complete knowledge of the world, and 
imparted a polish to his manners, which rendered 
him not only a useful, but also a plea^ng com¬ 
panion, especially to men younger than himself. 

While Logan surveyed Sir Robert’s outward 
appearance, a thousand questions seemed to rise to 
his lips, to some of which he began to give vent. 

“ I would fain know, my honouretl friend,” 
said he, “ where I now am, and by what means I 
have been so highly favoured as to be allowed an 
interview with our gracious young Prince ?” 

“ Hist, hist, not a word, young gentleman, not 
another word, I entreat," said Sir Robert, “ until 
you have eaten the half of that capon next you, 
.and washed it down with as much wine as seemeth 
good unto your desire; and when I have devour- 



ed the greater part of this conie pie, we shall then 
have nought else to do but talk. I may, however, 
as well inform you, while we arc cutting up our 
provisions, that you are now under the roof of' 
Denmark House, which I suppose you know is 
the favourite residence of our good Queen, as well 
as the abode of Lady Carey and myself, while su- 
{K^rintcnding the health of the Duke of York. 
You are now, therefore, protected by her Majes¬ 
ty. But more of that presently, for by St George 
I was never more hungry in my life; and as I 
suppose you feel somewhat of the same keenness, I 
am impatient to see you bc'gin your charge upon 
the capon; that is, if you do not prefer the conic, 
or yonder roasted mutton.” 

Logan required no further invitadon to attack 
the tempting viands before him, and soon evin- 
cchI his preference of the fowl, by not only follow¬ 
ing Sir Robert’s injunctions in discu.ssing the 
moiety of it, but by encroaching somewhat on the 
other half, much to the apjiarent satisfaction of 
his entertiuner, who j)rcsscd him in ho.spitablc 
fashion to make up for lost time. Nor did he fail 
to set him an excellent example, by eating in turn 
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of almost every disli presented to him, being all of 
them fully as siihstaniial as those we have already 
mentioned. 

The usual time, at that period, of serving sup- 
[Hjr, in most great luju.scs, was six o'clock in the 
evening, and as dinner made its apjrearance at 
eleven in the forenoon, the intervening hours gave 
ample time foi dlgi^lioe .nd die gaming sueli an 
ajtpotile as rei|nir< ii -olid i i,l to satisfy it. J‘'ive 
hours had mev pa.ssed nue the regular time ol' 
lai.'ng dns evening me- I. lor it was now eleven 
o’l liK'k, anil I his delay had added so iiiueh sharp¬ 
ness to Sir Hober; s usually gof>d appetite, that 
Ijo'tan be,,a,, ui grow somewhat im()alieut before 
he halt nnished his repast. It was at length, how¬ 
ever, eoneluded, and I ■ ei-t thing being removed 
save the wine, Sir Holier) begtni his di-eonrse hy 
pledging Logan in a enp to the heiillli oJ' I’rinee 
III iiry, who, he assured him, would he fiiniid a 
stauneh friend, “ for." he added, “ the I’rince is not 
of a uatuii to have short what hctaketli in liaud.' 

“ Hot I have yet to learn," said l.ogtin, “ how 
Ills lligliness became so interested in my poor 
concerns as to favour me as he hath done this 
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niglii, by ])ermitting me to accompany him to the 
Tower. I can only siisjiect it i« to you I owe my 
good fortime.” 

“ ISot so,"’ said Sir liobert, “ for my interfer- 
(iice hath been little reipiired I'be impression 
made by your youthful generosity on her Majesty 
in the aH’air of the young Ruthvens, having never 
left hei' remembrance, and her feeling!; being 
touched by your late forfeiture, her Majesty is not 
(jiily much intei e.sted in your concerns herself, l)ut 
bath also pre|iossessed hiT son in vuiir iinour, and 
gained his primtisi' of assi>tanee in devising some¬ 
what for ve.ur bi'uefit. \b't, in tin’s, both her M;i- 
jesty and bis Highness will be obliged to walk 
warily, as all who I'spouse :> cause in I'ontnidiction 
to his Majesty’s bnmotir must; Itw, although the 
(jueeii’s Grace often ventures to miuntain her own 
opinions, yet can she not do so without much 
trouble, ;is was often times proveil in the case 
of these uni'ortunate Jlutlivaais, to whom she is so 
much attached th.at she liiilb never ceased to be¬ 
friend the famlK , in its far as her jiowet extei delh, 
ever since lie bloody ti'agedy was cmieli-d at St 
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Johnstoun. From this cause there hatli been se¬ 
veral times ill blood between her Grace and his 
Majesty, more especially on account of her having 
secretly received her old attendant and favourite 
the Lady Beatrix, on occasion of her coming 
hither with the unfortunate Lady her sister.” 

“ Which of her sisters do you so term,” said 
Logan, “ for I am altogether ignorant of many 
things that have passed in mine own country since 
I went abroad 

“ Yet,” said Sir Robert, “ the melancholy story 
of this lady, wife to our Duke of Lennox, was so 
widely commented upon, that it surpriseth me it 
did not reach your cars.” 

“ I heard not of it, however,” said Logan, 
“and therefore 1 beg you to proceed” 

“ Nay,” said Sir Robert, “ it is somewhat of 
an invidious task, but I wish to impress on you 
that I speak only according to common fame, 
which, you are aware, to use the uncourtly lan¬ 
guage ol‘ sincerity, is at times but a liar.” 

“ And yet,” said Logan with a smile, “ the lan¬ 
guage of sincerity is that of truth, maugre the 
court.” 



“ Nay, young gentleman,’' replied Sir Kobcrt, 
“ you must not thus undervalue our courtly vir¬ 
tues.” 

“ Surely I would he most ungrateful so to do, 
while thus cherished by them far beyond my de¬ 
serts replied Logan, with a feeling of remorse 
for the inuendo which had so unwittingly cseapi'd 
him. 

“ Well, then,” said Sir Roljert, proceeding witli 
liis story, “ it was said that his Grace of I-en- 
nox never lived very cordially with his Duchess 
alter the death of her brother the Earl; and H]X)n 
his Grace’s eoining to England she was left be¬ 
hind, whieli so griev<‘d the I-ady, who really loved 
her husband, that, after having sundry times ask¬ 
ed permission to follow liim, and being as often 
refused, she made a desperate eff<)rtal a reconcili¬ 
ation, by coming here, accontpanied a.s I have said 
by the Lady Beatrix.” 

“ And what was the consetjucnce of this deter¬ 
mination of the poor lady ?” asked Logan with in¬ 
terest. 

“ Such,” replied Sir Robert, “ as I feel loath 
to repeat; for, not being allowed an interview with 



tier husbaml, and ordered by Inm immediately 
back to Scotland, she returned there, and died 
shortly after, as it was reported, of a broken 
heart.” 

“ Ah ! hard of heart,” and, “ alas ! unhappy 
lady !” were the ejaculations that escaped the lips 
of Iiogan, as he listened, with painful interest, to 
this calamitous .story. 

“ And how,” he said, “ now stands his Grace 
in favour 

“ With whom mean you ?” said Sir Robert; 
“ if with his Majo.sty, well; but if with the Queen,” 
and he shook his head. “ She look part with the 
Duchess and her jiroscribed family, and brought 
ujwii herself miu;h blame on that account from his 
Majesty ; so that it may be supposed she looks not 
on tlie Duke with the same favour she was wont 
to ri‘gard him, before his southern journey. More¬ 
over, it is also whispered by those who know of 
the jncsent visit of the Lady Reatrix, who, you 
are perhaps not aware, is now married to Sir John 
Home of Coldenknows, that if her presence here 
is discovi'red there will be a sad tempest; to which, 
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if suspected, inay add in no small degree. U'e 
cannot therefore, you perceive, be too wary. Ami, 
to speak truth, on no one concerned would his Ma¬ 
jesty’s displeasure descend with more fury than 
on myself.” 

“ Rather,” said Logan, struck with the repre¬ 
sentation of the perilous situation in which he was 
placing Sir Robert,—“ rather let me trust to Pro¬ 
vidence and to my own exertions to jtrovidc for me, 
than involve my illustrious jjrotcctors, or you, my 
kind friend, in such disastrous conseejuences, on ac¬ 
count of one of so small account. 1 will instantly 
depart, hajipy under such circumstances to be al¬ 
lowed to struggle with my fate as I mtiy. For, 
after all, what does it matter to a being who has 
no particular ties, and no specilic duties to per¬ 
form to others, what is his lot for a lew short years, 
or how brief his life may be 

“ Nay, hold there,” said his companion, till 1 
throw in a word of advice, which, I trust, may 
not be altogether unavailable in changing such a 
magnanimous purpose. I am an old courtier, 
voung man,” he continued, and, trust me, you 
would not be thanked cither by the Qtieen or tin 
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Prince, for thus defeating their generous pur{X)ses. 
It is their will that you comport yourself accord¬ 
ing lo the plan laid down by them, and neither 
you nor I are left the choice of following our own 
devices. Nor, fjerhaps, could you do me a great¬ 
er disservice than by disappointing your royal pro¬ 
tectors of exercising toward you that favour which 
they meditate. Nay, depend on it, 1 should come 
in for my full share of blame, in allowing you 
thus to defeat their plans. My wife and I arc 
here as the servants of the Queen, and therefore it 
is incumbent on us to do her behests; more parti¬ 
cularly when strengthencxl, as in this instance, by 
the commands of Prince Henry. You must there¬ 
fore see, that, indcjK'ndent of a wish to promote 
your interest, arising from my knowledge that you 
arc most worthy of my best services, in advising 
you to submit to be ruled, I am acting the softest 
part for myself.” 

Our hero was quick of perception, and therefore 
could easily enter into this argument; and, while 
he gave his friend credit for the candour of his ac¬ 
knowledgment, still could not hel}) pitying the 
man who seemed thus obliged to s(|iiaie even his 
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most generous wishes by the rule of doix-ndencc, 
the necessity for which was, in the mind of Lo¬ 
gan, to constitute him the veriest of slaves. Sir 
Robert, however, no way conscious of what was 
passing in the thoughts of I.,ogan, went on 

“ You have therefore no choice but to remain 
in this quiet apartment, which you must not quit, 
until, at the notice of her Majesty', you exchange 
it for masque and pageant in her presence, where 
you will breathe a different atmosphere, I ween, 
from what you have for some time done.” 

“ But why,” said Logan, ‘ ‘ should I, on wliom 
it seems so incumbent to act with such secrecy and 
circumspection, wantonly expose myself to the 
eyes of the whole court; and why am I command¬ 
ed to be thus inconsistent, in contradiction, as it 
would appear, to common sense r" 

“ By St George,” said Sir Robert Carey, “ you 
have spoken mine own sentiments on this matter; 
nor is it easy for me, I confess, to fathom her Ma¬ 
jesty’s meaning in thus bringing you into so pe¬ 
rilous a situation But it is even so; for such are 
the orders I am enjoined to impart, and (licrc is 
hut one wav of solving the question.” 
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And l>y what method r'’" said Logan. 

“ Why, hark in your cjir, young man,’' return¬ 
ed Sir llohert, “ simply by supposing tliat the 
genius of some women lead them to delight in 
mystery and intrigue, and that they require a de¬ 
gree of danger to give zest to their plans, which, 
if accomplished in a common and reasonable man¬ 
ner, wotild not be worth the tn)uble of uchiev- 
ing.” 

I^ogan could not avoid smiling at this explana¬ 
tion. 

“ And so,” he said, “ I am then, it appears, 
to involve myst'lf and others in circumstances of 
needless danger and perplexity, to furnish an ex¬ 
citing .sensation. Be it so, I have no right on mine 
own ficcount to shrink from olx'ying a command 
by which I am so highly 1‘avoured, and therefore 
will comj)ort myself .^s an obedient servant of her 
Majesty.” 

“ And in so doing, my fair young sir, you will 
act wisely,” replied Sir Robert; “ for, believe me, 
you have in the Queen a zealous friend, whom 
gratitude and duty both render it incumbent on 
you to obey. She hath, 1 assure you. never lost 
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sight (^J' you since your adventure at llolyrood, 
in which she found a fitting subject whereon to 
establish her opinions of your youtliful disposi¬ 
tions; nor hath she ever, 1 ant told, let slip an 
opportunity of enquiring of our young nobles who 
have travelled in the same track with yotirself as 
to the character you maintained abroad.” 

“ Surprising, indeed,” said Logan thoughtful¬ 
ly, “ that, while mine own familiar friends have 
so far forgotten me as to be disgusted and put out 
of conceit of me, on account ol' niy undeserved 
misl'ortunes, there should still htive been one in 
so high a sphere to remember me with favour !” 

“ Nay," returned Sir Robert, “ say not that 
all your Ibrmer friends have forgotten you, for in 
this you iniplicatc myself, who have never been 
indifferent to such reports, for the sake of fi iend- 
sliip, cemented in a somewh.at strange way many 
years since with your father, who, as a bold and 
generous borderer, won my ecjnfidence and admi¬ 
ration in a way which you must have heard of r” 

This was put in the way of question, and Lo¬ 
gan replied to it hy an assent. Sir Robert then 
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“ Nor, if such friendship liad never existed, 
couhi I liave been indifferent to aught that con¬ 
cerned you, as you may well Itelieve, when I re¬ 
flected on the near concernment your characte) 
and fortunes bore to those of Mistress llosa Grey, 
whom I have ever lovetl as mine own daughter, 
and with whom I hoped ere fliis to have witnessed 
the fulfilment of vour inuinal coiitracl Nay, to 
which I should now l(H>k with unalloyed pleasure, 
were it not I'or this—” and he looked toward 
our hero with anxiety, while the blank remainetl 
to be filled in this tliscourse, for he seemed as if 
he wanted words to go on in' this eourtier-liki' 
phrase- These were, however, speedily supplied 
by Logan, who said :— 

“ Nav, my good friend, ne\er niiiice (lie mat¬ 
ter; were it not for this forfeluire, yon «o\ild 
say.” 

‘‘ Just so,” said Sir Rolrert; “ such, I sav. 
might have been my hopes, in spite of your ha¬ 
ving continued abroad for so unusual a length of 
time; and also, if I may be allowed so to say, of 
the indifference and coldness, if not ambiguity. 
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cxprt-sscd in your loiters to myself upon the siih- 
icet of your affiance with my ivarcl." 

Hero Sir Itoberl, who liad hocn all tlic while 
regarding the (ounleiiaiiee of Logan with much 
anxiety, paused. 

That you were perfectly right," said Logan, 
“ if you supposed my regards towards Mistress 
Rosa not of an ardent nature. l am so far from 
wishing to deny, that I cannot conceive it pissi- 
hle they should have lieen so. The days of chi¬ 
valrous and blind tievotion to the fair sex are now 
goni" by, and it is no longer incumbent on us to 
take it for granted that women are all goddesses; 
it is, then, surely natural for us to wish to know 
somewhat of the dispositions of her in whose power 
we place the hiipjiine.s.s of our lives; and your 
ward and I having <‘\ er been strangers to each 
other, you surely cannot be much surprised that 
I have not experiem etl any strong emotions of re¬ 
gard toward her." 

“ True, my young friend," replied Sir Robert, 
“ but hath it iio> seemed that your remaining 
strangers to each other, by the lengtli of your slay 
abroad, hath beiii entirely yieir nwn fault, for 
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which you did not even think ])roper to atone, by 
addressing a single line in extenuation of your 
conduct to the lady so much interested ?” 

As Sir llobcrt said this he fixed a keen eye up¬ 
on our hero, w ho felt that there was no way of es¬ 
caping from this home-truth, without a full con¬ 
fession. Therefore, after pausing an instant, to 
clothe his wwds if jKJSsiblc in fitting guise to meet 
the car of the lady's guardian, he replied, while the 
colour mounted to his cheeks from the conscious¬ 
ness of what had been long bis own sentiments on 
the subject in discussion— 

“ The great kindness I have lately reccivctl 
from you. Sir Robert, demands the utmost can¬ 
dour on my side, and I shall therefore lay open 
my heart before you. Not that it (^an now be of 
any eoi]se(|uence, situated a.s I am, that you should 
be informed of its waywardne.ss, but merely that 
you may sec‘ I wish to eonceal nothing from you. 
Suflice it, then, to say, 1 never could reconcili: 
myself to the thought of being joined for life to 
one whom my heart did not voluntarily select; 
and that 1 considered the custom of a father's dic¬ 
tating to Ins children whom they should marrv, 
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wiliioul regard to their feelings, tastes, or even pre¬ 
judices, as the utmost stretch of tyranny. My spi¬ 
rit, thus rebelling against such procedure, I could 
accordingly never be brought to think without ab¬ 
horrence of my betrolhnient; and though I should 
have deemed it imjwssiblc, had I rcturueil tiuring 
my father’s life, to disoln'y a command in which I 
knew his happiness to Ik* so deejtly eonccnied, I 
yet determined not to fulfil as long as I could 
avoid it.” 

“ But why, under these circumstancc.s,” replied 
Sir Robert, did you still not explain vourself 
on the death of your father.^” 

“It is on that score alone that 1 feel myself 
to blame,” said Logan: “ I wa.s induced, by manv 
circumstances, which it would avail litth* to enu¬ 
merate, to continue my wanderings abroad from 
month to month, beyond the lime I had fixed, 
still putting off, till the period of my return, the 
ex))lanations which I certainly ought long before 
to have given of my own feelings. Nor have I 
any thing to say in extenuation of mv conduct, 
save that I cherished a hope the young lady 
would not continue to regard one, so totally un- 
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worthy as myself, as any bar to lier future hap|)i- 
iicss ; and that, making use of tlie privilege allow- 
etl her in the contract, she would not fail of se¬ 
lecting one of the many lovers whom fame report¬ 
ed that her attractions had brought to her feet.” 

Sir Robert shook his head with an expression 
which seemed in complete contradiction to this 
hope, but immediately rccollecterl that it was now 
not his business to encourage, either by word or 
look, a mari-iage tliat, had the |)arties been inclin¬ 
ed to ratify, he would have oj)jx>sed with all his 
powers of ckapicncc and authority. 

“ AVithout tarrying to analyze,” Sir Robert then 
said,—“ What you have been pleased todenominate 
waywardness of your humour, I shall only remark 
that Providence hath seemed kindly to interfere 
in lliis matter, for, had you seen each other, and 
an attachment been formed, my duty would now 
have bi'en the painful one ol' endeavouring to se¬ 
parate you. Or, bad your union with my ward 
actually taken phice before this change in your 
fortunes, the consequences to her must have been 
extremely distressing ; therefore it is all well and 
wisely ordered.” 
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“ Yet let me assure Sir Robert Carev," said 
Logan, in a somewhat haughty tone of voiee, witli 
which his looks corresponded, and which were 
called forth by his deep and harrowing sense ol' 
dependence, “ that, even under the circumstances 
he has imaginetl, knowing myself to be deprived 
of fortune, name, and fume, I should have scorned 
to make a prey of Mistress Rosa Grey's projierty.” 

Sir Robert had roused Logan’s spirit, l)y wiiat 
the latter thought an unnecessary and gratuitous 
allusion to his present circumstances, and, as he 
concluded the last sentence, he arose from his 
chair, folded his arms, and began to j)ace the floor 
with very untranquil tread. Sir Rol)ert ('arcy, 
though one of those courtiers born and bred, in 
whom it is generally supposed there is much of 
real indifference toward the feelings of other.s, aris¬ 
ing out of an overweening care of themselves, and 
their own interests, and though in many instances, 
as we have hinted, perhaps not very unjustly, sus¬ 
pected of seldom forgetting himself, was yet one in 
whom many good traits existed ; his heart being 
so far from seared against human misery, that he 
seldom failed to gi\c it his sympathy, when 
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brought immediately under his eye, thougli not 
perhaps gifted with the propensity of seeking it 
out, for the divine purpose of its alleviation. 
The apparent agitation of our hero did not escape 
him, and he rose from his seat as Logan made 
the second turn on the floor of the apartment, and 
laying his hand on his foldctl arms said, in a voice 
modulated to a softer tone,-— 

“ I see I have offended; but trust me, young 
gentleman, most unintentionally, for I am perfect¬ 
ly sincere in saying, that the person does not exist 
that would be more rejoiced than myself to wit¬ 
ness your prosperity, or one more anxious to for¬ 
ward it, by every means which duty and prudence 
sanction. I beg you, then, to believe that, cir¬ 
cumstances ju'rmitting, I know not the man 1 
should have preferred to yourself as the husband 
of my ward; and that ray entertaining the most 
})erfect esteem and admiration of you and your 
sentiments, makes me the willing agent of your 
high protectors.” 

To cvi'ry such noble and ingenuous mind as our 
hero's, tile apology for a fault not only does away 
the oflTence, but leaves, as it were, a balance in 
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favour of tlie offciulcr. Logan, therefore', began 
lo feel ashamed of having so openly exhibited 
his feelings, and sorry for the impression this ma¬ 
nifestation had seemed to make on one for whose 
friendship he really felt grateful. lie therefore 
at once acknowledged his entire dependence on the 
good offices of Sir Robert; and, anew expressing 
his thanks, resumed his scat, and the conversation 
was again carried on between tliem, though it 
flowed in a somewhat different channel. 

“ Can you not guess at her Majesty's intentions 
with regard tome?” said Logan, as he endeavour¬ 
ed to banish from his countenance every trae(> of 
lus late feelings. 

“ I pretend not to divine what they may he.” 
returned Sir Robert ; “ but of this I am certaiu, 
that her Majesty intends you the honour of an in¬ 
terview with herself, on the conclusion of a masked 
ball, to Ik? given by hi-r as sixin as his Majesty 
sets off on his hunting vi.sit to Iloysion. And if i- 
her pleasure that you should apjiear as a young 
knight, habited in armour, and in company with 
several others, who ar«' to support the same cha- 
VOI.. T tt 
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racU‘r, forming .t small band to attend on I’rinec. 
Henry, in order to enact sonic story from Ami- 
das de Gaul, or some such veritable history. To 
this end I shall, with your leave, jirovide you 
with such garments as the occasion reijuireth, 
having already, indeed, the Queen’s orders to that 
effect, wlio does me the honour to approve of my 
skill in such matters.” 

This conversation being thus brought to a closi'. 
Sir Rolierl took leave of our hero for the night, 
promising to pay him a visit early on the follow¬ 
ing day, and cautioning him not to stir from his 
apai tments without his knowledge, which promise', 
it may be believwl, after what lie had just heard 
of the necessity for circumspection, he most will- 
ingly gave. Thus he became once more, for a 
few days, the inhabitant of a solitary apartment, 
—enlivened, it is true, by frequent vi.sits from Sir 
Robert, who amused him, by repeating many 
anecdoU's of the principal characters at court, but 
bea.ring .so great a resemblance to a prison, that it 
only set'ined to differ from one, in his [lossessing 
the privilegeof turning the key on the inside of hi.s 
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door, instead of having it turned iipoa him; while 
the attendance ol' the elderly man we have before 
mentioned, was so obsequious and diligen^ that 
it certainly gave him no rosemldance to a jailor. 

During the time of this temporary imprison* 
ment, Logan perused, with much interest, the 
papers given him by Patrick Ruthven, of which, 
as it appears they contained the greater part of the 
history already given to the public in “ St John- 
stoun,” we need say no more, excepting that they 
related the adventures of Patrick and his brother, 
of whom, as our readers will recollect, mention is 
only there made of having escaped from Dirleton, 
and of their having lieen protected by Queen Eli- 
zal)eth during her life. It appeared, therefore, 
that, warned by Logan of their impending fate, 
their mother had them instantly conveyed, with 
their preceptor, to Berwick-on-Tweed, of which 
place Sir John Carey, the elder brodier of Sir Ro¬ 
bert, was then governor, who received them with 
every mark of kindness, and who kept them there 
in secrecy for the space of a month, during which 
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time the extreme vigilance of the search made foi 
them, through every corner of Scotland, was near¬ 
ly unprecedented. During this time, Sir John 
Carey corresponded concerning them with Secre¬ 
tary Cecil, who, unquestionably acting in tliis 
with the concurrence of Queen Elizabeth, detain¬ 
ed them there, until their mother found a fitting 
op[)ortunity of sending them a remittance of mo¬ 
ney, when they passed on to Durham. I’lu're 
they, and their preceptor, again alwale for a sliori 
space, until the Queen had settled their destina¬ 
tion ; when she again, under feigned name.s, re¬ 
moved their place of sojourn to Cambridge, 
that lliey might complete their education; and 
where Patrick devoted himself to the study of 
physic. Here they rcmainwl until the death of 
their Royal jiroteetress. But King James, on his 
succession, knownng, or having a sus})icion, that 
they were in England, immediately made procla¬ 
mation for their apprehension, and succeedetl in 
taking Patrick, whom he committed to the Tow er, 
while William escaped into Germany. 01 the 
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latter Ills brother had heard nothing further, and 
as no trace, that we know olj is extant, relating to 
him, wc may suppose his life was not extended be¬ 
yond the limits of the reign of King James the 
First. 



CHAPTER IX. 


I shall no more to sea, to sea. 

Here shall I die ashore. 

.Shakesfeahe. 


We now return to honest Roger, who had no 
sooner peeped forth from the hold of the little 
vessel) in which, contrary to our hero’s wish, he 
had made his southern voyage, and beheld his 
master, who carried little Mignon under his arm, 
cross the plank laid for him to step on shore, than 
he seized hastily on the portmanteau left by Logan 
in the cabin, and mounting it on his shoulder, 
while he advertised the sailors that he would re¬ 
turn in a gliff' for his own baggage, sallied 
forth of the ship, keeping such distance, however, 
as not to l)c observed by Logan, while he still 



iriulgid flosdy onoiigli afler iiiiii lo mark lii> |»la(T 
Ilf (lostinatioii. 

Nor was the distance great wliicli he had to fol¬ 
low him. lie had walked scarce a (juarter of a 
mile from the wharf, when he saw him enter a 
house; to tlie door of which having also bent his 
steps, and waited at its threshold a few mimiles, 
he knocked, and was presently admitted by a man 
whom, to his great delight, he immediately rt'cog- 
nized as an old border associate. However, he 
took for the presetit no notice of this circumstance, 
but hanging down his head, and concealing his 
face under his large l)onnet, de()ositcd the jiort- 
mantcau. Refusing at the same time the ollered 
bin- of a jTorter, under pretence of belonging to 
the vessel, he departed in high glee, chuckling 
at the discovery he had made, by which he an¬ 
ticipated a facility in remaining near his master, 
and in gaining tidings of him, which he could 
not otherwise have exjrcctcd to enjoy. 

Htiving thus left our hero in present security, 
Roger went in setirch of a shelter for himself, 
which he found in <1 narrow and dirty lane, his 
<‘h()ice being determined by two reasons, one of 



which was the landlady’s being a Scotchwoman, and 
the other that, making use of his natural sagacity, 
he had not failed to divine that his lodgings would 
he cheaper than in a finer street; and, truth to tell, 
his own home had been none of those abodes where 
he was likely to imbibe the spirit of nicety, 
either in articles of cleanliness, ol delicate fare, or 
of a soft bed. Accustomed, on the contrary, du¬ 
ring the progress of the toilsome occupation in 
which he was bred, to fast for many hours, and to 
couch him down all night upon the heathery waste, 
he was by no means fastidious in those particulars 
of bed and board, which an Englishman even of 
his day made so jwincipal a part of his care. We 
have said that Roger approached in age the con¬ 
fines of half a century ; years which generally be¬ 
gin to tell on the constitutions of the pampered 
sons of luxury, but which had not impaired either 
the Herculean strength, or the ruddy freshness, of 
the man who, partaking in a great measure of the 
n.ituie of the animals he had been accustomed to 
lend, was rough, hardy, and courageous, and, in 
spile of his enormous size, and the incessant na- 
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lure of his toilsome lalxiur, nimble, diligent, and 
i'lieeri’ul. 

lloger liad for a great number of ji'ars bcfori' 
llie death of the old -Laird of Hestalrig, acted as In's 
I'ac-totum in all matters, whether tlu'v regaitleil 
liis interest ompleasure, where his pro[)erty in qua¬ 
drupeds was eoneerned ; for, besides In'ing his 
huntsman, he was the jterson trusted with the su¬ 
perintendence of his herdsmen in the Lummer- 
muir district attached to his sea-bounded terri¬ 
tory of P'asteastle. This district of pasture land 
was a wild intermixture of hill and vale ; the hills 
purple witli heutli, and the valleys clothed with a 
covering of coarse grass, and sjtaringly furnished 
with stunted wood. The barrenness of the tnM:t, 
with the bleak winds to which it was subji'iled in 
the winter season, renderetl it only fit pasturage 
for deer, wild cattle, and that sj)ceies of sheep 
which, partaking much of the nature of the goat, 
delight in climbing the highest hills and rocky 
))romoutories, and which necessarily re(]uire the 
most indefatigable and agile shepherds. It was, 
as we have said, Roger’s business during the life 
of his late master, to superintend the men who had 
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sliis liill-pasturc iliargo. This he porlornied, hy 
going among tlic sc)>araU; herds of sheep and cat¬ 
tle at stated times, and numbering tliem himself, 
that he might make his reports to his master of 
the stale of his flocks and herds. Since the death 
of the old Laird, however, he had more constant¬ 
ly made his abode, and sought his employment, 
among the shepherds; for the hunting horns which 
had Imh'Ii wont to wake the echoes of the Faslcas- 
tle rocks, were now silent, and the dogs and the 
huntsman languished alike for their usual sjxnt. 
In fact, llogcr’s more heart-stirring empif)yments 
had entirely forsaken him, for time had l)een when 
he also added to his other avocations that of a 
soldier; not, indeed, one trained in the regular 
exercises of the military art, and hired to face 
an enemy, but one tutored by uncivilized nature 
to relish that most savoury of all morceaux to the 
savage jmlate; namely, the exercise of revenge, 
and, hy deeds of hardih<Kxl in border feuds, to pos¬ 
sess himself or his master of the goods of their 
English neighbours. These times had, Iiowevcr, 
passed away, and, as we have said, no other avo- 



cation after the deatli of Logan'.s faiher reuiaiiuil 
to him, save that of his j>astoral charge. 

The adherence of llogcr to his lord, had been 
as that of a limb to the body to which it apin r- 
tains; and, bearing somewhat the same relation 
which the foot docs to the head, he had wrought 
his master’s will, without more question than that 
useful member puts to the more intellectual part, 
believing himself born for no other purfjose but to 
study his interests and fulfil his commands. 

The place of this honoured lord was now filled 
by his son, to whom he longed to render the .same 
homage, and to whom he felt an equal, if not a 
greater, degree of attachment. He had carried him 
in his arms in infancy, and had been his instruc¬ 
tor in boyhood, in all manner of hardy cxcrcisc.s, 
his proficiency in which had fillcil him with pride 
and delight, and he had looked for his return from 
abroad with all the eagcrne.ss that the fondest fa¬ 
ther could have felt for that of a .son. In propw- 
tion, therefore, to his eagerness, was the sorrow he 
experienced at tlie disappnntment of all the dreams 
in which he had indidged of his young master’s 
power and prosperity ; hut, stripl as he now was of 



holli, ill.' was slill llif anchor of all his ho[ics, and 
the thoughlsofahandoningJiini could find no hai- 
Ihjui- in the mind of Roger, wlio, without tlie sti- 
tmilus of suj»|«)sing himself engaged in his ser- 
viei', would have felt his existence a weariness. 
Together with this strong attachment to his young 
uiaster, and his concerns, there was linked an ob¬ 
stinate sturdiness of purjwse, which had generally 
carried him through whatever he took in hand, 
and which prevented him from giving up the idea 
of following Logan, when refused permission so to 
tlo. In short, Roger thought, that, to separate 
the interest of so old a servant from that ol‘ a 
family in whose' services he had been born, was an 
absolute impossibility. Rut what, it may be asked, 
did he puqwse to accomplish by following his 
master in sccTct, and against his express command.'’ 
This is, however, a (jucstion which, as Roger could 
not himself have answered, we pretend not to solve. 
Uis young master was as an idol which he had set 
up for the most faithful worship. His long ac¬ 
customed interest in him had become part of his 
nalitrc, and given rise to feelings, which, as he 
could neither distinctly understand nor analyse 
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11)0111 liimselC, m) ncitlicr could llicy Iv ooniiiri' 
liondod by those around him, wlio felt no syui|);i- 
tliy in them, any more than honest Roger could 
understand tlie actions of all those in his own dc 
grei', placed without the pale of that faithful feu¬ 
dal attachment, which identified the servant with 
all the interests of his lord. A state of things which 
he l(K)ked upon as acknowledged and organized hy 
the most profound wi-sdom, anil by Nature herself 
It seemed to him, that all in his own station of life 
who were not guided by it, acted at random, and 
from motives which were a mystery to himself 
never living considered in his calculations.—Rut 
w-e now return to a history of the events in the 
life of this primitive man of feeling. 

1 lavingfound,as before mentioned,a hovel w here¬ 
in to bestow himself in that narrow street, which 
was the same visited'hy I.oril Algerton, as related 
in the fourth ch.apter of this history, he presently 
brought from the vessel, a bundle containing a 
change of wearing .apparel, which he carried in his 
hand, while he Inire on his hack what had served 
him for a holster on hoard, hut which it rcijuired 
nearly all his sujx'rahundant strength to tran,sport 
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lo till! distance of his new place of abode; that is to 
say, an enormous sack of oatmeal. He had heard 
that this nutritious Ibod was a scarce commodity 
with thi' soutliron, and had therefore determined 
to )X)ssess himself of a sufficient quantity to forc- 
stal all other wants in the article of food. Pos¬ 
sessed of such treasure, he, in common with his 
countrymen in the same sphere of life, feared no 
other privation ; although one bred as Roger 
had been, in the occasional habit of diversifying 
this food by the flesh-pots of England, sui)})lied 
from the fattest beeves of its borderers, and ac¬ 
customed to be regaled by the generous juice of 
the grape, supjilied also from their cellars, might 
well have liecn pardoned for imbibing a more luxu¬ 
rious taste. Yet his returning vidth relish to his 
accustomed fare, when the.se dainties were not to 
be so obtained, was nothing peculiar to himself; 
every true Scot.sman at that day finding this na¬ 
tional food always welcome to his palate, and re¬ 
verting to it with content, if not with an affected 
scorn of those who thought more delicate viands 
necessary. 



Oatmeal was Id ilie mass ol' tlie jn'ople the 'tall 
of lil'e, wlietlier pro})are(l in eaki-s. in pottage, oi 
by llm ijuieker jiroeess of eroiiily (a mess of meal 
and hot water mixed), while the wayfaring man 
sid)si.sted on it in its crude state, merely mingling 
it with a little cold water : in which way it is used 
to this day, by the native Highlanders, whose oc¬ 
cupation it is to drive cattle to the lower and more 
civilized parts of the kingdom. The sack of <ttit- 
meal thus introduced into the domicil of a north 
countrywoman, created therefore more envy than 
sur])rise; and Jloger deposited it with a delighllol 
siaisation id' independence, in regard to all the more 
delicate viands of the luxurious city, of which he 
had become an inmate: though, truth to say, he 
was in no plight to protil immediately by this pre¬ 
caution, being unable, during the whole of the first 
day of his abode in London, to partake of it, or 
even of the Icail made from a sheep'’s head, which 
was gratuitously oH'eretl lum by his kind landlady, 
and which, being made after the most approvcnl 
recipe of his own country, would have tempted 
his appetite, if any thing could have done so in the 
squeamish state m whicli his sea-voyage had left 



Ilim, a nuxlc of travelling lie swore never again to 
eneonnter, while his legs could bear him over the 
land. Not, therefore, feeling quite himself, Roger 
thought the best way he could dispose of his time 
until evening, when he purposed another visit to 
his master’s landlord, would lie to take some rest, 
from which, as soon as it began to turn dusky, his 
hostess arousctl him, by his own desire. 

Setting out immediately, he became more and 
more anxious as he proceeded, on the .score of the 
rt'ccjition he was to mec-t from his old liorder ac¬ 
quaintance, whom it w'as no wonder if he consi¬ 
dered as somewhat in his debt for a favour of no 
le.ss magnitude than the preservation of his life. 
This man, as the reader already knows, had been 
one oi‘ Sir Robert Carey’s trusty ri'taincrs, wliilc 
resident in Norham Castle, and warden of the east 
march, and had continued .so when the cliargc of 
Sir Robert was transferred to the western march. 
It was, however, during his former charge that 
Jasjjor Foster fell into the hands of RestalrigV 
jieople, w'hile banded with some others of the \wv- 
der clans, who were Engaged in a foray, and who. 
to the admiration of Roger, fought so valiantly 
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for his life, that, attracted by a generous feeling 
of kindred bravery, he struck in, and claiming 
him as a prisoner fur whom he meant to demand 
ransom, he protected him from the fury of blows 
that must soon have anniliilated him ; and, carry¬ 
ing him home to his own house, dismissed him 
without ransom, after curing his wounds, and treat¬ 
ing him with the kindness of a brotiier. 

This act of humanity Jasper had vowed never 
to fcjrgot, and to Atpay, if ever put in his power 
l)y any chance. No such opjxirtunity had, how¬ 
ever, as yet occurred ; for, though fn tjiu'ntly nt>ar 
to each other, they had never met from that day, 
until Roger belield him, as we have stated, on de¬ 
livering his master’s valise. VVe have, however," 
.all perliaps met in our day with those more prompt 
to promise than to jrerform; and, as no material 
ch.'inge has taken place in human character since 
the time in which he lived, so, it may Ik- pie- 
simied, had honest Roger, wlio therefore ended 
!i most profound soliloquy on this uncertain sttb- 
ject, by saying, in his own proverbial way, 

Weel, weel, the proof o’ the pudding’s in 
the eating o’ it and having arrivetl at the 
place of his friend's abtxlc much about the same 
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time, he knocked gently at the door, and waited 
its opening with all the trepidation of which his 
nature was capable; for on the welcome he was 
about to reieivc from his quondam friend, seemed 
to hang all his undefined schemes and hopes with 
regard to furthering the interests of his master, 
could he only once be made acquainted, in any 
measure, with the motives by which he was guided 
in visiting London. Though Roger thought he 
had partly penetrated them, naturally enough sujv 
posing that Jasper was still employed by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Carey; and, as he was not ignorant of the in¬ 
tended alliance between the niece of Lady Carey 
and Logan, he imagined that circumstance, of it¬ 
self, a sufficient reason for his young master being 
now in some way connected with Sir Robert. 

Roger had not remained long at the door of liis 
old acquaintance, when it was again opened by the 
very person, bearing a lamp in his hand, which he 
raised to the-countenance of Roger, to enable him 
to discern who it was that demanded admittance, 
when, iq]||cloang a pair of capacious jaws, he was 
aliout to up a shout of welcome recognition. 
But this noisy salutation being deemed highly in¬ 
convenient by Roger, inasmuch as he thought it 
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likely to prove the means of attrac^ng the notic 0 
of his master, he took the only mctliod imwediale- 
ly within his jwwcr of preventing it* by clappng 
one of his In-ojul bands, tliat somewhat resembled 
the }Hidd]c of a canoe, tightly on the open chasm, 
while he whispered in his ear,— 

“ Whist, man, dinna yatf out that gait like a 
Laramcr coly. Idinna want the young Laird to ken 
I’m h«!re, so jeest let us gang into some caimy 
comer by ourscls.” 

This liint was sufficient for old Jasper, who re- 
})lied to it by laying his fingcf silently on the ade 
of his nose, and nodding his head significantly in 
token that he desired him to follow, while he led 
the way along a narrow j» 6 sage to a small cham- 
l)cr; and, having installed his guest in a snug 
chair, by the side of a clear coal fire that hiimi 
briskly in the grate, he took up his position licside 
him, and, seizing on his willing hand, gave it a 
long and hearty shake, while he exclmmcd,-~> 

“ By my faith, my fine fellow, rij^it glad am I 
to see yoa; and we sliall have one metry night of 
it, I premise ye, come on it what will to-morrow. 
AVhat, ho! Margery," he continued, “ where 
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liath the little wench hid herself?” Upon this 
summons, his grandaughter issued from the little 
dormitory occupied by herself, where she had gone 
to make some change in her apparel, on the ajj- 
pcarance of a stranger, and coming forward waited 
the commands of the old man. 

“ Here, my little flower of the prime, toss us up 
somewhat in the pan for our su])per, as quickly as 
you may, and bring us a jack of double ale, with 
some sugar, and a stick of cinnamon, and put two 
or three roasted apples in it, to bob against our 
beards.” 

These directions, it must he confessed, were 
heard with delight by «)ur friend Roger, who had 
now recovered his appetite, and began to expe¬ 
rience eon.sidcrable commofM>ns in his <raslrie re- 
gions, the economy of which had of late been so 
sadly distnrlK'd by the heaving of the ve.sscl. (ircat 
was the pleasure, therefore, that shewed itself in 
the sp.arkle of his eyes, as ho beheld his friend’s 
little housewife preparing, with nimble fingers, a 
dish of savoury meat, which gave promise, from its 
quantity, of being sufficient to satisfy the ravenous 
hunger he was now experiencing, while the invit- 
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ing steams which arose from it in the process of 
cooking, assailed his nostrils, and sent his eager 
tongue in quick excursions round his lips. His 
supper was at length placed before him anil speedi¬ 
ly devoured, the cravings of Roger being, on this 
(xrcasion, of that voraciou.s nature which defied tin- 
admonitions of moderation, both as to time and 
quantity. Next in succession came the foaming 
tankard. 

“ Ah !" said Jasper, taking a draught, and pass¬ 
ing it to his friend, “ here goes the liquor that i^ 
sure to make friends of those that it doth not make 
enemies. This is the true juice of the malt; and 
1 would not give it for all the elarey and brackit 
in the eillars of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
I wLsh the young gentleman iqr stairs could be 
jircvailed upon to taste it, but he hath taken 
nought, have a small sip of wine, mingled with 
water, and the giKsl ale, and all the gooil logic I 
have bchlowed upon it, are quite and clean thrown 
away on him. \N'^e must e’en then make this po¬ 
tation of ours do its duty the licst way wc may, by 
drinking to bis health, and more prosperous for¬ 


tunes. 



This was a piedgc in which Roger so heartily 
joined, lliat his friend began to think he intended 
to appropriate the wliole contents of the flaggon 
to his own use; and, in trutli, he had drained it 
so deeply, tliat Jasper, shortly alter this copious 
lihation, called again on his handmaiden to reple¬ 
nish it, being thus fairly set in for the evening. 

“ Now tell me Roger,” said his friend, “ what 
hath brought ye so far south, and how tlie world 
hath been using yc since we parted on the bor¬ 
ders.” 

“ Why, JasiK’r, to tell the j)Iain truth, then, I 
am here Ix’cause the young Laird’s here, for which, 
may be, 1 would be ea'd little thank, if he kenned; 
for ye sw he just downrightly forbad me to follow 
him, and there, lo be sure,” said he with a grin, 
“ I did nn rin eontrair to his ortlir, seeing 1 did 
na follow him, for 1 cam wi' him.” Rut as this was 
somewhat of a riddle to his friend, Roger exphiined 
it, by relating the particulars of his late inter- 
eour.se with his master, from the time of meeting 
him in Edi^lturgh till his landing that morning in 
London 



tinued, “ when yc set out yore frosty iieh at tlic 
door, that I wad hau kenned ye by had I seen it 
through a hole nae bigger than just to shew il- 
sel.” 

The latter j^art of this speech was received by 
Jasjter with that “ ha ha” that is so often as much 
the expression of hidden pique as of satisfaction in 
an averment that may not be contradicted, and yet 
cannot be altogether relished; For our good friend 
was one who, by no means possessing a scared 
conscience, did not fail to wince under an asper- 
tion which he knew full well his love for the ale- 
llask bad so legitimately entailcHl upon him. 

Good, good," said Jasper, “ but yc have not 
told me how ye liave been coming on yourself.” 

‘‘ A\niy , no that ill man, no that ill,” responded 
lloger; “ there's a difference o’ times, na doubt, 
since yon day when you aiul I kenned the bor¬ 
ders ; for we canna gang out yonder awa, and hel|) 
oursels as we used to do in the guid auld time% 
but what tile hangman has liis tows as ready for 
our craigs as ever halter was for horse; and wc 
have to tak a thought afore wc dar lift a preen tliat 
doesna belong till us' Indeed for very little mair. 
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ye’ll see them on the gallows-tree, waffing about in 
the wind like as mony dried kippers. But, in 
sooth, we were gay an’ weel spained frae visiting 
the Englishers, while yere master Sir Robert bade 
at N(jrham, and mony a dure curse an’ bann he 
gilt frae the bold anes on baith sides the Tweed, 
for spoiling their sjwrt. We Scots folk couldna 
bide him. I)iv ye mind sic a droll trick we played 
him, when he lay wi’ his men, and ye amang the 
rest, in the Tan-as Moss ? A! man, I mind it weel; 
for 1 maim hac ye to ken I was ane o’ the princi¬ 
pal actors in that play.” 

“ Is it about the dun cow ye are .speaking ?" 
said Jasper, somewhat doggedly. 

“ At weel is it, and a grand story it was, while 
he was starving himself to keep ;i wateh ower us, to 
break through, and bring him ane o’ hi.s ain cows 
in a present.” 

“ So, so, that was your contrivance, was it 
said Jasi^ier; “ then mayhaj) it was you that 
brought my sow, and sold her to some of our 
men. Faith I knew her when 1 first clajit my 
eyes mxin hci‘, as well as I knew my own mo¬ 
ther ; for she wanted one of her ears and the half 
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of hc'i- tail; but I lost nothing by l>cr ; for Sir Ro¬ 
bert paid me her worth for joy to get her, being 
ye sec scarce of meat.'’ 

“ Na, na,'’ replied Roger, “ I kenned* nathing 
about the sow, but I had liked to have kenned 
inair about the dun boast nor I liae tell't yet; for 
just as I was tying her till the tree hard by yore 
camp, ami fastening till her honr the wee bit j)a- 
per that tell’t yore master she was a eonipliinent 
frac us, there whistled past rny legs three cloth 
yard shafts, and there was mair sent sa fa.st after 
them, that I had sair play to win till tlte wood, 
and sconce myscl out o' danger.” 

This story of the cow was one which it htid 
never given Sir Robert Carey much pleasure to 
hear repeated, containing as it did a degrw of ri¬ 
dicule of which few are fond of being the subject; 
and his follower, not liking tin; joke much better 
than his master, replied to Itoger’s story by an¬ 
other, which told more in favour of his own par- 

“ Rut I say, Roger," replied Jasper, tus he 
struck into the discourst with his own more plea¬ 
sant rcminisccnct'. “ do you recollect the dav 
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when we took _ycre master and yourself prisoners ? 
^ ha, ycrc grand gentles thought to carry on as 
they pleased, and to hunt on our side the Tweed, 
and cut down our woods at their own discretion; 
l)ut I think we shewed you the difference.” 

“ Aye, ipy certie, did ye lad,” said Roger. 
“ Mind it, man ? Div ye think I’ve forgotten the 
breaking o’ our wood-carts, and the driving off o’ 
our horses afore our een ? Odd, my heart louped 
till my very thrapple when I saw it. And gin I 
had minded nane o’ that, think ye my memory’s 
sac short that I div nac mind the hole ye stepped 
us intil that night in the castle-vaults o’ that auld 
tower, where there was nae sae muckle as a dry 
sjX)t to lie down on, for I could swear it had na 
been mucked out from the Whitsunday rill the 
Martinmas 'i My faith, but it was a sappy bed; 
and our supper, ye ken, was nae sic as ye hae 
gien U8 the night, for fiend haed else we gat, after 
mir day’s Itavail, but a drap sour milk; and it 
seemed ye dealt little better wi’ the gentles them- 
sels, frae their ain account o’ die matter.” „ 

“ What could we do else ?” replied Jasper. “We 
were still worw off than them, for nt^hile we kept 
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watch upon them in llie old tower above, we hud 
to wake while they slept, and never a flask of 
to keep 118 company. And if 30 bad a day'siravail, 
I think we had no less before we got ye made fast, 
but Sir Robert made iij) for all when he sent home 
your Scotch lairds so well pleased with the fare 
he had given them at Widdington." 

“ Faith,” said Roger, i* I kenna what he did till 
them, but our auld Laird swore by him ever after, 
and I aye thought it was the conceit he took o' 
him then that gard him fall sue kindly in wi’ the 
proposal auld Grey o’ Brockswood made anent the 
betrothing the young master till his brither’s 
daughter. Ye ken about that div ye ?” 

“ Aye,” said Jasper somewhat dryly, “ I havi 
heard of it, but that’s all at an end now I sup- 
{wse, for they say she is going to marry a rich 
lord at the court.” 

“ I dinna believe a word o’ it,” said Ro¬ 
ger, hastily interrupting him; “I dinna believe 
that ony Scotch la-vs, come d’her forbears, could 
play the young Laird sick a trick. There wad be 
na honesty in it I’m sure, for she has plenty siller 
for them btuth, if his ain lands should ne’er be 
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gien back, which I aye think they maun some 
day. Going back o’ her contract!” said Roger, 
while his broad face and his rough voice assumed 
the signs of a coming tempest. “ But I sec what 
/ maun do,” he said, bridling his ire; “ I maun 
jnst see her mysel.” 

“ Fom,” said Jasper, while his rubicund coun¬ 
tenance assumed a strong expression of mirth. 
“ Vou see her, and how will ye bring that to pass, 
and what have you to do with the matter ?” 

“ What have I to do wi’ the matter say ye, and 
the young Laird sae concerned in itbut forby 
that, I have mair ado in it than ye ken o’, for 
was I no the person that, as it may be said, made 
the contract sure at last ?" 

“ Vou?” ageun repeated the wondering Jasper. 

“ Ay lad,” said Roger, “ wha but me? didna 
thcatild Laird send me the neist day, after the con¬ 
tract was signed between the jwties wi’ all solem¬ 
nities, till Norham Castle, where the Lady Rosa 
bade wi’ ycre master (his wife, ye ken, being her 
aunty) on an embassage, as he ta’il it, to confirm 
a’ tlung by a gilt of something to weai- round her 
ihrappic, tlM. he ca'd—Od, I’ve forgotten the 
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name, but never mind, it had bclangctl till the 
grand ladj^ that they ca’d Leith, that ane o' his 
forliears married wi', and that a’ the town o’ Leith 
and] Restalrig cam intil the family by, and it was 
a’ made o’ mnckle diamonds, enough they said to 
raiisome a king, and it was me that gied it intil 
her ain hands; and faith gin she wunna hald till 
her bargain that she was blytlie (f that day, but I’ll 
s])eak a word or twa anent the matter.” 

“ No doubt,” said Jasper, “ that gives ye more 
liberty than I thought ye })ossessed, but for all 
that, I don’t see any good ye arc likely to do; and, 
moreover, as I said before, I <loubt me much 
you will find it somewhat hard to gain speech of 
her.” 

“ What!” replied Roger indignantly, “ Shall I 
not sec my ain Laird’s ain ladyMy certie, times 
arc changetl wi’ me indeed, since our auld lady wad 
na gie direction to ane save niya>l, anent the 
striking o’ a’ deer, or the butchering o’ an ox or a 
sheep, and aye submitted till my discretion anent 
the business.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said Jasper, “ but by the old 
saints it’s a somewhat different matter methinks t(» 
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s|)eak to a lady of her own wedding, or tlie strik- 
iQlf of an ox,‘” and Jasper laughed outright. 

“ Weel, wcel, ye may laugh lad, but as broken 
a ship may come to land for a’ that. But Jasjier, 
man,” said Roger, “ answer me this: Div ye ken 
wliat’s brought the Laird here 

“ Me know your master’s business?” replied Jas- 
[)cr, while his two little grey eyes became jKjrfectly 
round with astonishment. “ Why, Roger, take ye 
me for Master Foreman the Lambeth wizard, or 
think ye the grand gentles here make themselves 
so familiar with the likes of me, as to tell me their 
secrets ? All I know about the matter is, that Sir 
Robert told me a friend of his was to remain here, 
during his pleasure, without my blabbing aught 
aI)out it to my neighlxnirs. And truly it’s so com¬ 
mon in these times for the court sparks to be under 
hiding for having emptied their pockets at thi' 
gaming table, or perchance killing their sworn 
friend in a duel, that, to tell heaven’s truth, the first 
inkling I had of who this gallant is was from your¬ 
self. Wl^pn his Iwggagc came from the ship, I 
understood that I had been wrang in my first 
guess, and ye no .sooner named him than I was 
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up to the reason for his corning here in secret, lor 
every body has heard of the pof)r young mantis 
losing his great estates by his father’s being con¬ 
cerned in the bhxtdy treason of tlic Gowries. But 
mum shall be the word with me,” said Jasjxjr, ap¬ 
plying his finger again to his carbuncled nose, and 
|ieering toward the door to see if it was shut. 

No unnecessary precaution, as It happened, for 
some words inadvertently dropt in this harangue, 
had raised the choler of Roger, and he broke forth 
in somewhat of a louder tone than prudence war¬ 
ranted, when his near proximity to his master is 
considered. 

“ Blood and wounds, Jasjicr,” he cried, “ ye 
surely dinna credit that cursed lee anent the trea¬ 
son. At any rate, I maun be frt*e to tell ye that 
when ye ca’d the young Laird ofRcstalrig ‘young 
man,’ just as he had been ane o’ oursels, ye were 
na blate, for 1 man tell ye he has as proud a heart 
in his breast, and as good bluid in his veins, as 
any southland lord o’ them a’.” 

“ Nay, nay, I meant no offence,” replied Jasper; 
“ I have nothing to do with who hatched the trea¬ 
son, and I intended no disrespect to your master, 
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who, I am sorry, after all, to hear is so proud, 
because as they have taken away his riches, his 
pride will only stand in the way of his fortune.” 

“ YeVc thinking o’ the auld proverb maybe,” 
said Roger, ‘ A proud heart in a mean doublet 
has mukle dolour to dreebut faith I wad nae 
hae him scrimjiet o’ his pride, for to my thought 
it sits as weel upon him as ever the crown sat uj)- 
on a king’s head, letting a’ Ixtdy ken that he’s 
come o’ grand bluid.” 

“ I know that man. I know he is come of grand 
blootl,” said Jasper, “ and st) here’s to his health 
againand after taking a sip of ale, he handed it 
to his friend, and looking up to the little shelf 
alK)ve the chimney, took down a trinket Iwx of 
curiously inlaid elnmy, formerly the property t)f 
sotne border dame, and which was now filled with 
tobacco; and having also I'urnished himself with 
a j)ipe from the same repository, he began to fill 
it with the weetl .so much contemned by his sove¬ 
reign King James, who had just written a most 
elaborate work on its pernicious qualities. Jas¬ 
per’s own experience, with regard to this jdant, 
tvei^Pjj^wever, of a dift'erciit stamp; and he there- 
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fore, held last by the ideas eoneeived of it on its 
first introduction, a few years before, wlien it was 
called the “ holy herb" by the Freneh and S|ia- 
nish authors, and eagerly sought after in England, 
as possessing a thousand imaginary virtues. Of 
this plant honest Roger ha<l never heard in the 
remote spot from whence he was so newly arriveil, 
though it had begun, before this period, to be well 
known in England by the lower ranks, with whom, 
taking example from their superiors, as in all other 
cases, it had become a prime article of luxury; 
.adding another item to the iudulgencc craved by 
the attendants of the great, who, infitating the dis¬ 
solute manners of their masters, kept full pace with 
them in that reign of voluptuousness. 

We h.avc said that the more primitive Roger 
knew nothing of such a strange gratification. Ifc 
therefore sat and watched the motions of hi.s 
friend with a curious eye, while he was tleli- 
beralely preparing to enjoy his accustomed d(!sert 
after eating. He did not, however, on perceiving 
the smoke to issue from his friend's mouth, ima¬ 
gine that he had taken fire, and dash the contents 
of the tankard in his face, as a servant of Sir 
voi,. 
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Walter i> suit! to have clone, when he 

lirsl witiu'ssed this [chi'iionienon in Iiih niaj.lei'; hut 
looked on, in silent astonishment, until a few good 
w hiffs, from the mouth of .Ias[)er, began to darken 
the atmosphere insomuch, tliat it threatened to 
extinguish the lamp, while it fumigated the apart¬ 
ment with an odour most ahliorrent to his nostrils. 
'I'his last effect, however, jeroved too much lor 
Koger, who had taken up a mo.st extraordinary 
view of the matter, and who, throwing his hroad 
Ixmnet on his head, started up, and, advancing with 
one long stride toward the smoker, was ahoul to 
dash the pipe from his hand, when the offender, 
IcKtking up in his face, sent ti volume of smoke so 
immediately into it, that, (llling his eyes, nostrils, 
and opn mouth, with its ])ungent effluvia, he rc'- 
coilc'd a pace or tw'o hackward.s, 

•lasjrer, who .saw the mi'ditated hostility toward 
his pijK', held it behind him, and cant'd a parley, 
l)y desiring to know the meaning of the storm that 
had so nearly hurst upon him. 

I dinna ken,” said Jloger, as stion as he could 
recover sufficient hreath to speak—" 1 dinna ken 
what I hae done to he smeeked out this <;ait like 
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a brock, tor gin I liatl Jia gaiic oui o' ycrc house 
at yerc bkifling, vc might hai- lueii a pickle clean 
slrae and done it decently, and no settin up u stink 
that gars me scunner to think huwyeli‘1 the thing 
ye raised it vvi’ intil yore ain mouth. But yt'vc 
■seen the last o’ me I'se promise ye, though I 
might weel hae l(K)ket for some help true yon, in 
regard o’ my master.” 

This angry remonstrance acted on Jasper’s risi¬ 
ble faculties in producing peals of obstreperous 
laughter, which made him hold his side with one 
hand, while he caught Roger by the .skirts with 
tlie other, just in time to prevent his opening the 
door to make his exit. It wa.s, however, impos¬ 
sible for Jasper to coiuiuer his mirth, so as to 
make an immediate effort to explain the matter; 
and Roger shcatk his skirts furiously several limes, 
in order to free himself irom his grasp, Ijcfore his 
friend's risibility would allow of distinct articula¬ 
tion : at length he found his tongue and exclaim¬ 
ed— 

“ By the blood of Thonias-a-Beckct, but vo hi* 
a strange fellow; I was just going to offer ve a 
wliiffof mv pipe, tor I bad no tlionglii tliat llii' 
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Jicrb of grace had never reached tliem bare hills 
of diine.” 

“ Hcrh o’ grace, herb o’ the deevil,” responded 
Roger; “ and may he flee away wi’ me if it gangs 
l)ctwcen my teeth ; sae let go my tails, I tell ye.” 

“ Not till ye hear reason,” said his friend, now 
holding on tighter than ever with both hands, 
while bethinking himself of an old and well known 
weakness in Roger’s character, he made use of it 
to molify his anger, which was every moment ex¬ 
aggerating the magnitude of the offence incurred 
in having thus tampered with his olfactory nerves. 

“ Thou knowest not of the virtues of this herb, 
my good Roger,” he said, “ or tboii wouldst not 
so freely give it to the devil, for, in truth, it wa- 
geth ojK'ii war with him: the smoke, w'hich has 
made you so angry, causing witches to snec/.e so 
violently, that, if they do not sj)cedily take them¬ 
selves off*, they are sure to be detected ; and, 
moreover, it is said that the smallest portion of 
the j)lant carried about the body, preventeth them 
from having any jx)wer over it.” 

AVhilc JasjK'r said this, he watched the counte¬ 
nance of Roger, which beginning to exhibit sign-. 



of curiosity, lie in a sliort time prevailed upon 
him to return to liis seat, and finish his ale, which, 
though complied with in somew hat of surly nuxxl, 
gave the old man time to expatiate uiK)n the (|ua- 
lities of tobacco, in the nature of which he seemed 
most learned. 

“ You must know, then,” said Jasper, “ that 
this plant, which we call Tobacco, or Toljago, is 
also called Nicotiana, and is brought from the 
new world of Florida, where the wild Indians 
make great account of it for the sudden curing of 
wound.s, by applying the leaf to sores, ns well as 
for divers inward comjdaints, when mixed with 
other ingredients, and swallowed. When it is 
smoked, as ye have seen me do even now, it is 
good for cold rheums in the head, of which I 
have had experience. I am also the l)ctter for 
receiving its aromatical vapour into my mouth, in 
so much that I find my strength and my spirit 
rejoiced, and mv brain drenched therewith as with 
a delightsome kind of ilrunkenness.” 

While Roger listened to this culogium, his 
features gradually resumed their usual expres- 
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sion of good humour, and he became quiet as » 
lamb. 

“ What ye have telled me,” said Roger, in 
somewhat of an humbler accent than he had been 
using, “ is indeed a marvel; but I didna ken a’ 
that, man; and surely ye’ll allow it has an aw- 
some smell; and I could by no means be pre¬ 
vailed upon to let it intil my mouth, if so be 
that a pickle o’ it put intil a nout’s horn, and 
setten fire till, wad hae the like effect on the 
witches, whilk as it wad set up the same stink 
I trow it migl)t. And now, man, ye maun tell me 
where ye get it to buy, for I maun hae a wc(? 
hair o’t.” 

Jasper answered this question by putting the 
greater pju't of what he possessed into a bit of [ta¬ 
per, and presenting it to his friend, who received 
it with all the reverence he deemed due to its ex- 
traonlinary virtues, and dojKjsited it in his pocket 
with most unfeigned thanks. Now, whether there 
was really at that time such a superstition afloat, 
with regard to the efficacy of tobacco in the case 
of witchcraft, [trofess ourselvcj* entirely igno¬ 
rant. ^Ve are, however, rather inclined to suspect 
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lliiil the shrewd Master Jas|ier liad taken advan¬ 
tage of his previous knowledge of Ifoger’s weak¬ 
ness, in regard to his full and entire Ix'lief in 
every story related of the jMtwer of witehes,— 
ihost' diabolical agents of the evil one, so general¬ 
ly ilreaded at the tiine in which he lived; the ter¬ 
rors of whom att'ected those whost; su[x;rior know ¬ 
ledge might have been reasonably sup[«»sed to 
Jiave exempted them from such absuni I'cars. 

VVe rather suppose, then, that the antinecro- 
raantic qualities ascribed to this jdant owed their 
origin to the wily Jasper, as we have not been 
able to meet with this trait of its character in any 
of those old accounts of it, which in ail other re- 
sjiects renderi'd its properties siiHlciently marvel¬ 
lous; and, moreover, it may imagined, that, 
had it been said to jmssess so rich a redeeming 
quality, it would have altogether osea|»e<l the ana¬ 
thema pronounced against it by King James 
However this may be, the recital of Jasper con¬ 
cerning it ri stored fteace to his abode, while tlu; 
countenance of Roger began to exhibit even a 
greater degree of hilarity than it had yet done. 
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and be gnljKJtl his ale with more sjitisfaclion than 
before, as he concerted measures with Jasper for 
imjiarting the saving virtues of the drug he had 
just obtained to liis well-beloved master: for from 
no source did the simple Roger apprehend that 
surer or more direful evils might arise to him 
than from the influence of the “ evil eye,” and 
the powers of witchcraft, in which his belief was 
so firmly settled, that he would as soon have 
doubted his own existence as that of such super¬ 
natural agents. Indeed the impiety of such 
doubts in his young master was lamented by him, 
as not only a daring tempting of providence, but 
as constantly subjecting him, for want of neces- 
sary precaution, to the machinations and malici¬ 
ous pranks of those beings who in his fancy had 
so |X)wcrful a control over the destiny of man. 

In this feeling it was that he besought Jasjwr 
to direct his grandaughtcr to stitch into some 
part of his master's garments a portion of this 
“ holy herb," that he might reap the full benefit 
of its properties; shewing his half-incrcdulou> 
friend, at the same time, that he had hithcrt(t car- 
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l ied about his own person a piece of rowan-tree 
(or mountain-ash), celebrated for the virtue of re- 
[K'Uing all evil influence. And we may here men¬ 
tion, that it is a sovereign charm still used by the 
fishermen on the spot in Uerwickshire from whence 
Roger had so lately emigrated, without the power¬ 
ful protection of which they will not venture to 
sea. 

With this request of fortifying tlie interests of 
the young Luird by so simple a means, Jasper 
readily undertook to comply. Roger, satisfied in 
this resjxjct, had but one more favour to crave, 
which was, that Jasper would keep an “ eident 
eye” over his master, that, in the event of his 
leaving the nx)f that now sheltered him, he might 
still know where to find him. This also was pro¬ 
mised, to the great satisfaction of Roger, who was 
about to take his leave, when his fiicnd thought 
it necc8.sary to add a piece of what he considered 
good advice, as he again assumed his accustomed 
head-gear— 

“ But 1 say, Roger, man! what has brought 
yc so far Miiith with that bonnet on your head r 
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It"s my wonder that ye liavcn’l <>ot yere crown 
cracked, even tliis .same ilay, for its very sake." 

“ Wliat may ail yc at the Iwnnct ?” said Roger, 
|)idling it most dclerinliicdly on his head with 
lK)th hands: And what should I wear on my 
head Wad ye hae me huskit in a hat and i’ea- 
ther, like the gentles” 

“ No, no!” replied Jasper: “ I would not 
have thee such a silly woodcock as that neither; 
hut 1 would wish to .see thee get a decent yeoman¬ 
like caj), like mine yonder on the pin ; which, let 
me tell ye, will he a safer wear; that blue dish of 
tltine being somewhat, perilous to exhibit in the 
streets of this city, ever since they made songs 
upon it.” 

“Songs unent our bonnets!’' said Roger, in sur¬ 
prise. “ Why, they but to speak in their favour 
then, for fient a covering for the head that 1 hae 
ever .seen hath the sjime bii'ld in it 

“ Listen, and ye shall hear,” said Jasjter, while 
he hummt'd an air as a .stwt of pre-hide', .and then 
sang in a mellow' voice, and with an e-mpliasi- 
whieh gave the necessary point to its ridieitle: — 



‘ Tliv liliif lioiiiiot, 'vlii'ii tlioii ifim'st liillu'i'. 

C'lnilil scaive keep eiit llie wimi iiml weatlii'r; 

Itul now it is turned to :i liat and featlier, 

And tliv bonnet is blown the devil knows whither." 


“ Cut my bonnet can kcej) out iMiith wind luid 
weather,” said Roger, while, by the tone of Ins 
voice, his friend apprehended a relapse iipo ti (it ol 
displeasure; “ and I'se tell you what’s mair, iiiy 
man, them that (luarrel wi’ luy Itonnet shall (|uar- 
rel wi’ niysel; tind let them come on, .itid .see gin 
my hands canna keep my heed.” 

“ Ve stty well, ” rejtlied Jasjntr; “ and so ha’s 
have no carj>ing about it; ft>r, if your hands can¬ 
not keep your head, I know none that can : aye, 
and not only your own head, but other folks to 
Itoot, ns I itm here a standing sample.” 

“ Wet‘1, weel,” respomled Roger, “ they hut! 
belter let sleeping dogs lie then;” and (onleitl 
with this threat, and with what his pre.settt visit 
had acliieved, he returned to his own Inmible 
place of abode, which he reached in safety, guid¬ 
ed bv pariiciilar niark^ that he bad ttiken eogni/,. 
anee of in die streets, and which led him with as 



much precision to the door of his lodging, as the 
acute observations of the wild inhabitants of the 
North American woods conduct them through 
tangled mazes to the point they wish to attain. 
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CHAPTER X. 


For neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone 

I!y his pennis.sivc will, through heaven and earth. 

And oft, though Wisdom wake, Susjiicion sleeps 

At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simjdicity 

Uesigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 

Where no ill seems. Miltos. 


Ro(;En had paid several nightly visits to his friend 
Jasper, by whicli he gained no information about 
his young master, save that lie was still tlie inmate 
of the same abode tliat had received him on his 
landing. Wlien returning one rainy night, almut 
eleven o'clock, to his own lotlging, he was attract¬ 
ed by the wailings of a female voice that issued 
from the centre of a crowd collected at the en¬ 
trance of the street in which his landlady lived. 



ami near to liie lu ad of a lane whicli led up from 
the Thames. 

lloger’s curiosity, as well as his better feelings, 
being aroused by this sound of wo, he immediate¬ 
ly elbowed his way through the crowd, and be- 
held an old man lying on a broad Hag f)laced l)e- 
fore the open door of a house; on the threshold 
of which sUK)d a tall hard-favoured woman, hold¬ 
ing in her brown and shrivelled hand a lighted 
candle, that threw its dim and sickly rays ujwn 
the fiu e of the dying man, whose smothered groans 
and struggling breath denoted full surely that the 
last agony between flesh and spirit had com¬ 
menced. The light also extended its I'eehle rays 
to the form and countenance of a slender, pale 
and half-clothed girl, who, kneeling on the wet 
pavement, sup{)orted his head on her lK)st)in, while 
she alternately endeavoured to .soothe him, and 
implored the spectators' pity that a shelter might 
be aiforded him. lint her appeal to their humanity 

-I 

appeared totally disregarded by all arountl her, 
save lldger, who had by this time gained a station 
close to the objects of his interest, and who now 
in Stentorian tones seconded these appeals, lli> al 



liaiici 111 tills hour Ilf (listirs.s, hovvrvor, soi tiicil only 
to incroiiso the niisory of tho jioor jrlrl vvlio was so 
iiuuli till' object of his svinpalhy; for, (indin^^ his 
solieiuitions (lisrc'^arded, he no siHiner henjaii to 
use the laiig'iiage of reproach, than the old woman, 
who had hitherto held the candle, stepped hack, 
ill order to shut the door, liaving jx-rhaps (piite 
unintentionally become a benefactor to the [Mior 
girl, in thus enabling her to discern the features 
on which she gazed so intensely. This inhuman 
act was, however, prevented by the prompt move¬ 
ment of Roger, who sprung forward, and, placing 
his hotly in the space between the elosing door 
and its frame, exclaimed, in tlie broadest Scottish 
aeeeiit— 

“ Hand by, ye ill-contrivixl limmer! Wad ye 
shut out the puir las.sie, and her fatbi'r lying in 
the deid tliraw r” 

“ The words slnil oiil " wen* pnibablv all of 
this address eomprelieiuled by its bearers; but 
these few words, coupled with the strenuous exer¬ 
tion of Roger to prevent the closing of the dixir, 
together with the hitter reproach cotiveyed in tin 
tone of his voice, and that exhibited iii bis conn. 
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tenance, which the light fell full upon, made his 
speech perfectly intelligible to her to whom it 
was addressed; and she replied to it by stretch¬ 
ing her long skinny neck over the shoulder of her 
opponent, which was placed as a wedge in the 
door, to prevent her purpose of shutting it entire¬ 
ly, and calling to her neighbours without for pro¬ 
tection, as she denounced our friend as a thief 
and a murderer, who was making forcible entrance 
into her house. And, as she again and again vo¬ 
ciferated, in half strangled sounds for justice, 
justice, her brawny antagonist, in his desire to 
keep her back, squeezed hci' long throat the har¬ 
der between his shoulder and the edge of the con¬ 
tested door. 

A piercing cry for “ light, light,” from tlic dis¬ 
tressed young woman soon, however, tletidcd tliis 
unprofitable contention, for instantly snatching the 
candle from the hand of the beldame. Huger de¬ 
scended the step, and the door was quickly closed 
u[K)n all without. When the light fell again up¬ 
on the old man’s pallid and sharp features, he ap- 
pearctl somewhat revived, for his head was raise<l 
from the supporting aid of the girl, at\d his arms 
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stretched forth, wliile lie said in tremulous accents, 
renderetl solemn by their irnjiort, and In's evident¬ 
ly dying state— 

“ Oh, my God, render justice to Ilestalrig, anil 
succour my forlorn childand then pausing a 
moment, he said, as his dim gaze rested for the 
last time on the face of his daughter, “ Annie, art 
thou here my bairn ?■” 

“ Yes, my dear, dear fatlier,” said the poor girl; 
while her words were nearly choked by sobs. 

“ I have Iwen lang wrong, far wrong in my 
wits, indeed,” he continued; “ but seek him out, 
and tell him I died ,al last in his service, for that 
I came here to let the King ken of—” 

Tlie words died upm his lips—his bead fell 
agaiti on the bosom of bis daughter—one or two 
convulsive groans followed—bis breath bad depart¬ 
ed, and his corpse layun>heltered in the street. 
Ills daughter, overcome by grief, threw herself 
beside him, iind for a few seconds remained so still 
that she seemed to h;ive lost, in totfd insensiliility, 

the knowledge of all that had passed, and to have 

• 

followed him into that land where the weary arc 
at rest: But jiresently starting up, though still 

VOL. I. T 
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rcmmning on licr knees, she sjwke with that wild 
fervour, inspired by despair— 

“ Oh,” she said, “ as ye yourselves hope for 
mercy at the last day, some one of you re<»ivc 
him into your house, and I will work day and 
night for you while I live." Here she wrung her 
hands in agony, and seemed to look round, and to 
watch with phrenzicd eagerness for a reply, when 
a diminutive figure, wrapped in a dark cloak, in 
which his head was also enveloped, to screen him, 
as it ^pcared, from the rain that now descended 
in torrents, and who had from the beginning of 
this sad scene been standing near the dying man; 
spoke to the assembled crowd in a deep and hol¬ 
low voice : 

“ Charitable Christians,” said he, “ who are all 
so anxious to unclose your doors to this poor girl, 
and to do the necessary offices for the dead, see 
here arc two golden pieces for that person into 

whose house they shall be received, and I pro- 

* ^ 

nusc that I will also provide the funeral ex- 
penccs.” 

As he said this he extended his right hand to 
the candle, between tlie fore finger and thumb of 
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wliich he held the gold, tliat it might lie dl>tiiutly 
seen by the surrounding people. A clamorous 
noise instantly arose of, “ This way with the corpse, 
and follow me and, “ It was I that offered first 
and, “ My house is nearest.” 

“ I ealletl ye charitable ehristians,” said the lit¬ 
tle figure in the cloak; “ but holtl, for one only 
can do this good deed, and this woman, in the iv- 
lentings of her tender mercy, seems to be that one, 
her house happening to lie nearest. Ye are will¬ 
ing, are ye not. Mistress,” said he to the gaunt, 
hard-favoured woman who ha<l before held the 
candle, “ to receive them into your house ’f" 

“ Let me see the money first,” said ^he with 
eagerness, “ and then ye may bring in the dead 
man, and the girl may come too.” 

“ Tridy I thought you had alrmdy seen the 
money,” said the person who had offered it in a 
satirical tone; “ but, if you have not, behold here 
it isand he again held it up to tin; light. 

“ Give me it,” said the wcniun, “ give me it.” 

“ I.ct- me crave your pardon, most kind and 
honest dame,” responded the monied man; “ but 

T« 
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I jMirt not with the gold till my purpose is accom¬ 
plished.” 

The woman now again mounted the step of her 
door amid the renewed outcries of her neighl)durs, 
who were all willing to profit by this apparent 
abandonment of the offered reward. In this idea, 
however, so hastily adopted, they were immediate¬ 
ly undeceived, for calling forth a stripling from 
within her abode, she instantly descended with 
him, and taking tlie shoulders of the corpse, and 
the lad seizing the feet, “ Now,” said the bel¬ 
dame, “ you who are to pay me for my trouble 
will please to walk before us, ‘ for sure bind sure 
find,’ you know.” 

The little person thus addressed, gathering his 
cloak tightly round him, did her bidding, being 
instantly followed by the ivoraan, who, assisted by 
the lad, bore the dead man into the house. Be¬ 
hind these was seen, by the liglit of the candle, 
still retained in his hand, the first champion of the 
jKKir girl, namely Bcger, w ho was now bearing 
her sinking and worn put form into the house af¬ 
ter them, while he wMsperctl some words in her 
car wliich found the way to her heart, and, even 



at lliat sad hour, imparted a ray ufComtort ti) tlic 
forlorn sojourner in a strange land. 

The outward door had no sooner exi ludrtl the 
crowd, and the lifeless form of the old man been 
laid upon a miserable bed in the small and wretch¬ 
ed apartment to which it was consigned, than the 
pieces of gold being claimed, they were paid by 
him who had promised them, with a request that 
the landlady would furnish a candlestick for the 
light held by our friend Roger, and leave the 
room, accompanied by him, as the donator wish¬ 
ed to sjx’ak a few words in private with the afilict- 
ed girl who had now become her lodger, and for 
wliose jiccommodation he engaged to pay. 

Roger, who was tlius threatened with an ejc'ct- 
ment from the apartment, took no notice of tliis 
uncivil treatment till he had resigned tiu- candle 
which he held to its owner, and was desired by her 
to walk out, when, to the surprise of the j)erson 
who had first i.ssued the mandate, he M t his huge 
bai k to the wall, and thus addres>,ed him ; 

Sjaak till the lassie or baud yere longue, 
hut I dinna .stir fra this staiace the night, for I’lii 
just g.'um to sit u]> wf the corpse; I can Ircluneas 
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dejestly as ydurscP, and Tm thinking I ken inair 
anent the young woman nor ye do.—And as to 
you,” he said to the landlady, “ ye were na sae 
kind till the pair lassie, I trow, when her father 
lay i' the dededll afore ycre een, that I should 
leave her athegetber till yere guiding.” 

Something in this speech of Iloger’s appearetl to 
change the sentiments of him in the dark cloak 
with regard to his expulsion, for lie immediately 
acquiesced in this arrangement. Not so, however, 
the beldame to whom the premises belonged, who, 
rccdlecthig with bitterness the strenuous ojiposi- 
tion he had ofiered to her on her own threshold, 
insisted, in virago-like dialect, that he siiould leave 
her house directly; which order she made a shew 
of enforcing by seizing on one of his arms. 

“ Look ye,” .said Iloger, oxpre.ssing his disa])- 
prbbation of her conduct in no very civil language, 
“ ye auld wizzeiied besum, I wad counsel ye 
to keep ycre hands to yoursel’, without ye are 
greening for anithe? .grip o’ the hadetsand he 
made n motion as if 4o seize her by tbc throat, 
which had tlie imutedil^' eifeel of making her sur- 
rentier the firfd, hv retreating Iroin the rooiii. 



while slie muucred something heum'u her teeth 
of bringing those who wouhl release her from his 
company; a threat which, however, she thought 
fit not to fulfil. 

She was no sooner gone, than the diminutive figure 
whose person and visage had been all this time 
screened from sight, by the mufHipgs of his widi- 
dark cloak, crossed the little apartment, from where 
he had, on the other side of the bed; Ix'cn earnestly 
contemplating the features of the corpse, and be¬ 
gan to interrogate Roger on his alleged knowledge 
of the unfortunate girl, who was sitting on the 
bed, regardless of what was passing. No man s 
courage was tirmer than Roger’s, in as far as rc- 
gai-dcd encounters with beings merely gifted like 
himself. But, as we have already hinted, no child 
ever dreaded witch or warlock more, or lx.-lieved 
more firmly in their existence, as well as in all the 
other different modificadons of evil, embodied in 
the various forms that superstition htB invented. 
He had Ijccn Iwrn, and livedirom his birth, amid 
fairy-haunted hills,—dells where the restless spi¬ 
rits of the drowned mariners were nightly seen to 
wander,—caverns worn !)> the troubled ocean, and 
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pL-opled with the sujK’rnaturals of the dee]>,— 
where the mermaids sung, and the more terrific 
slielly-coats and water-kelpies screamed. But, 
familiar as he was with all these sights and sounds 
of hellish import, they were far from having lost 
their terrors, and he liad continued to eye the 
little figure in the dark envelope with very un¬ 
comfortable suspicions, from the moment his ex¬ 
traordinary dec]) and hollow voice had struck his 
ear. But when this creature, on whom he had 
kept such a jealous eye, threw back the part of 
liis cloak that imiflled his head, and revealed the 
extraordinary features of our old acquaintance 
ITumphry Algerton to his wondering gaze, he ac¬ 
tually started back with affright, which the hol¬ 
low and discordant eroakings that assailed him 
seemed to increase; For never hud Roger heard 
such stmnds, .save from the caverns of his native 
locks, or the above-mentioned shelly-coats and 
kelpies of their caverns, ami a chilly sensation of 
dread ran through iiis bulky form, as he rivetted 
his distended eves on tlic spectre who now ad¬ 
dressed him. 
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He bethoufflit hiinseU’ of the talisman be¬ 
stowed on him by Jasper, and fumbled in his pock¬ 
et, to convince himself that he still retained it; 
of which having assured hiniscll', he next doubled 
his thumbs within his clcnchcil hands, as an aJ^- 
proved antidote against witchcraft, and then await¬ 
ed the communication of his elfisli antagonist, 
with a reassurance and renovated courage wonh\ 
of himself, so well skilled in antidotes against the 
malicious pranks of wily goblins. He still, how¬ 
ever, viewed him askance, as having no w ish to 
come in contact with so suspitfious a being, espe¬ 
cially its Humphry, in the Cfigerncss of his feel¬ 
ings, turned up toward him thiit remarkabk' face, 
in which the expression of deep cunning, and sul>- 
dued malignity, were now the prevailing cliarac- 
tcristics, 

“ .Said von not that you knew this young ittaid- 
cn.'" articulated the goblin. 

“ Ay, truly did I," responded our friend iio- 
gcr, contenting himself with this laconic reply, 
without enlarging one whit ii])on the ipieslion. 

“ .\nd prav "ho may she be ■’ 
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“ Anc tliiil, thougl) shu Im; in a mean enow 
case at tlio present," said Ilogcr, “ was na always 
sae. 

“ What, then, has occasionetl her present dis¬ 
tressed situation, and where comes she from ?” ask¬ 
ed the dwarf. 

“ Tlie dcil and his helpers best kens wherefore 
tliey have brought her till tliesc pinches,” said 
Ilogcr with a significant tone, and a downward 
look of suspicion at his interrogator ; “ and she 
comes from where she w’ill soon gang Iwck till 
again, gin I get my will o’ it,” 

“ You need not seek to evade my questions 
thus,” said Humphry' Algerton, while he exalted 
his voice to a determinate tone, that, maugre his 
diminutive stature, and other peculiar attributes, 
still earned authority with it: “ For,” he continued, 
“ I loiU know who she is, and why the name 
of Rcstalrig^was uttered in his last agonies by 
him who lies yonder.” 

As he reached the termination of this speeeh, 
his voice rose into its accustomed shrill yell, 
when its owner was roused by opposition; and its 
sharp tones seemingly awakening the poor girl 
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from Ikt torjnd stati' of snrrow, anil liavnig ^inick 
on her ear as an outrageous anil indecent itdringe- 
ment of the silence she so much courted, and 
whiclkthe awful presence of the dead deinandiHl. 
she arose, and, coining forward, gently laid her 
death-like hand on the shoulder of the dwarf, 
while she said,— 

“ Ah, sjicak not so loudly, or with anger, I 
will freely tell you who I am, for whorel'ore should 
I now conceal it r My dear father, who lies yon- 
der, came here to give his leslimony to the inno¬ 
cence of the old Laird of Restalrig, for he was the 
father, and I the unhapjiy sister, of Ginirge Sprotl, 
who jrcrished at Edinburgh." 

“ Hah,’" stiid the dwarf, lirst gazing earnestly 
on the personification of famine and sorrow which 
she exhibited, and then stepping toward the ksl, 
and contemplating the ghastly features of the 
dead man, “ Hah ! I knew it,— I could not Ik- 
mistaken." 

“ What for, then," responded Uoger. “ did 
ye speer, seeing ye ken a’ thing ye should na 
ken r"" 
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The dwarf now withdrew his regards from the 
corpse, and fixed his searching grey eyes upon 
Roger, with that expression of blended malignity 
and satirical scorn, whicii they were accustomed 
to deal forth, on such as, in their simplicity, had 
mistaken him for a supernatural being. Mis¬ 
takes of this nature had not seldom liappened to 
him, for living, as he did, in an age when the vi¬ 
sible appearances of the emissaries of Satan w ere 
so firmly believed in, it was nothing strange that 
his hideous appearance should engender such sus¬ 
picions. But as these mistak.es had for their foun¬ 
dation that singular deformity in which had ori¬ 
ginated all his misfortunes, and caused all the la¬ 
ceration of liis feelings, they were always sufiicient 
to arouse the deepest malignity of his passions. It 
was therefore with a spirit imbued with the gall 
of these feelings, that he saw himself thus viewed 
by Roger. But it being his policy for the present 
to efface, if possible, this impression, he lowered 
his voice to its least g^^ng accents, while he ad¬ 
dressed the girl, widlout noticing the evident 
coiistruetion of her friend on his natural de- 
fccts. 


3 



“ I was in Scotland,” he said, again addres-iiig 
Annie Sprott, “ at the time of the cruel dcatli of 
your brother, and deeply lamented your poor fa¬ 
ther, and your undeservetl late, which nas the 
theme of all tongues, when, after the execution, 
you disappeared from the metropolis, and from 
the place of your former rcsidence-at Eyemouth. 
What wonder, then, that I should conjecture who 
you were, when I licard your father speak of lles- 
talrig, and couple his name with an injunction to 
seek him out, as being without doubt the l)e;u-er 
of some weighty communication, that may serve 
to establish him again in the possession of w hat so 
many think him unjustly deprived of Say, then, 
young woman, if it is so ; for in this cast; ye may 
possibly meet with those who can counsel and 
help you forward in this matter, Ix-ing one, jxr- 
chance, t<K> weighty for your handling, even 
though you should be instructed where to meet 
with the son of the old Laird of lleslalrig, who 
the common bruit sayeth is now in our city.” 

This artful sjsccch had immediately the medi¬ 
tated effect, of drawing from the simjde Annie a 
full confession of the late state of licr pcx)r father's 
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intellecU, and of his views in coming to Lt)ndon, 
where he had hoped to convince the King that 
his son had unjustly accused his late patron, attri¬ 
buting his sin in this matter to the suggestions of 
the devil. 

There was something so sincere in this account 
of the matter, that the eyes of the dwarf were 
lighted up for an instant, and his fearful features 
overspread with a gleam of joy too strong to escape 
(he perception of his auditors, who appeared to 
view it with a natural wish to dcvelope its cause. 
Hut its motive lay too deep-for their conjectures, 
consisting, as it did, in his being partly released 
from the fear he had harboured ever since the 
death of George Sprott, of his having revealed 
more to his father and sister of the transactions 
preceding that event, than was calculated to be 
advantageous to his interests. Yet the face of the 
dwarf s(X)n relapsed into its usual c.vpression, 
while his heart felt also some of its usual guilty 
fears; for might not this girl know more than she 
chose to impart—might not her brother have told 
her the whole truth—and sworn her to secrecy, 
until she should iinp^t his communication to some 



one who was suflicienily interested in the concerns 
of Logan, to bring her forward as a witness in Ins 
favour f 

He also wished to penetrate so far into the girl’s 
thoughts, as to discern if she was acquainted with 
the place of Rcstalrig’s residence; for though he 
already knew, through his cmissarurs in Scotland, 
that he had left it for London, and, watclnng the 
arrival of the vessel, had trackc'd him to Jasper’s, 
he feared, as Roger had done before him, that he 
might still escape his vigilance. This was, how¬ 
ever, as he apprehended, no time to prosecute 
such a discovery, while the Argus eyes of Roger 
were bent upon him with what still ap}M.’arcd a 
hostile expression; and he ceased for the present 
from his questions. 

Assuming, therefore, an appearance of clisin- 
terc.sted benevolence toward the girl, he gave her 
money to provide for her wants, and departed. 
Nor did he return until the day her father’s 
remains were to be deposited in the grave, 
when, having helped to perform this necessary du¬ 
ty, he left her for the time to the indulgence of 
her sorrow, and visited her next morning, to en- 
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dcavour to elicit tlie information in wliicli he was 
so deeply concerned; and, had she possessed the 
knowledge he suspected, he would assuredly have 
then become master of it, for the gratitude he 
had engendered, by his apparent benevolence, in 
furnishing her with the means of a decent inter¬ 
ment for her father, and present sustenance for 
herself, was still farther increased by his express¬ 
ing a hope, that, through his means, she might be 
preferred to the office of waiting on a great and 
g(X)d young lady, who was able to ])rotcet her 
from all the dangers and snares of tlie great city to 
which she had come. 

This suggestion could not have failed to fill the 
heart of Annie with delight as well as gratitude, 
had it not been for the deej) sense of digradation 
which seemed to her morbid feelings to iia l\i(le 
also a sense of personal guilt, in Inning been so 
nearly cottnected with one whose life had ]>aid the 
forfeit of his crimes; for that her brother had act¬ 
ed the })art of a false accuser, she had. as the 
reader knows, never once doubted. All her 
scruples were, however, overcome by the persua¬ 
sions of her benefactor, and that, in spite of her 
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more sincere friend, honest Roger, wlio iirgetl her 
not to trust (o strangers, but to return to Scot¬ 
land, in the same little vessel which had brought 
her and her dc'ceased father frr)rn Berwiek-on- 
Tweed, and which was again about to sail for the 
same port. 

Annie’s answer to Roger's remonstrances was 
still the same from day to day; always expressive 
of reluctance to return to a country where her bro¬ 
ther’s fate was still fresh in the memory of every 
one, and where, she imagined that she would be 
lonstantly jx)intcd at by the finger of sex)rn. “ f)h, 
no!” she said, “ rather let me starve in this 
foreign land, than return to where I shall think 
shame to set out my head, if I must not accej)! 
the offer of this kind gentleman, and become the 
servant of the lady he has mentioned.” 

This refusal of Annie to return to her own 
country, was vexatious to Roger, because; there 
was that about Humphrey Algerton to which it 
seemed impossible be could ever be reconciled. 
Even the gocxl deeds he had performed failed to 
make a favourable impression, from a certain oli- 
voi.. 1. r 



^tiiL’.c'v 1)1 ili>liki' V, liu li Ik iiatl (.uiimwd toward 
him. and a ^ll^|)i(■ion of sonic ?,iiii'lcr motive- in sc- 
(:iirin<; the fnfit(lslil|) ol' A.iiiic In nIioiI, he had 
felt a sort ol natural aniijiatliv towaial t lie dwarf, 
from the first moment he de.seried his deformed 
(iffiire, and lu ard his sepulchral voice. .\or could 
he he |)trsuaded, that so .sfran/jc a being was not 
in some degrei- .supernatural, or at least, as the 
very best construction he could put upon the mat¬ 
ter, that he mutt belong to the “ wee people,’' 
with whom it was the custom in those days to suli- 
stitute brats of their own for the fairest and good¬ 
liest infants of the human race. 

Aeeordingly. he fenced Annit’s person with a 
|K»rtion of the '■ holy herh, ' drawn from his own 
store, and initiated her in all his counter charms 
against the evils of necromancy ; vet could he m-- 
ver iH'lii've her safe, while in any measure under 
the guidance of him who was in his eyes so evi- 
ileutly a jierson tube feared 

'I'hi'se stronir reasons for wishing to send An- 
nie hack to Scotland, weri’. however, one day sud¬ 
denly put to flight, and his full, nay joyful con- 
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M'lit ii> tur rnlfniii; lilt'M I viii' oi ilio 

liidv lormorly .illiKifd to,—l)y his Iwiiii:; present 
!tt the arrival of ;i eoaeli sent by her liir the |)oor 
ffirl, or r.'Ulier by a few niiniite.s’ eonversation into 
which he enteretl with one of the .servants who at¬ 
tended it. 

Hut with regaril totlte motives wlikli tiiatie out 
Jtonesl friend thus willing, all at once, to ilelivei 
his eountrywonian up to strangers, as well as what 
relates to his parting injunctions, and the promises 
given him iti return, we must at present leave tin- 
reader to conjecture; which will perhaps Ik‘ no 
difficult task, when we inform him, that Annie 
Sprott was inmiediately conveyed to Denmark 
House, where she had been sent for at th»' desire 
of Rosa. 'I'his had been effected through the in¬ 
strumentality of I,ord Algerton, who had lx.'cn 
instigated to it by his brother, and wlio had re¬ 
lated her adventures to Isabella, not forgetting 
to mention the interest which Logan hatl taken 
in her at I'asteaslle, the recital of whit h had 
been tlrawn from Annie by the tlwarf, and which 
had its full elllft on tin- .sen-ibilitics of his audi- 
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tor, especially wlieii accompanied, as it was, with 
a pathetic description of her present forlorn si¬ 
tuation, and a suggestion that Rosa might save 
her from future misery, by taking her into hei 
service. 


END OI VOt.rME FtBST. 






